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PREFACE 


lt has been said that the gap in public administration between 
academic and practitioner is too wide and needs to be narrowed. Asa 
practitioner in a large complex organization--Navy Department--for over 
twenty-two years, I have been intrigued with the possibilities of ex- 
ploring the utility and application of the theoretical concepts in 
organization thought to the realities of a government bureaucracy under- 
going a dramatic change process. My current two-year assignment as a 
graduate student, completely divorced from the "trees" of my sponsor- 
ing agency, has enabled me to observe the "forest" of large organiza- 
tions in a broad and detached perspective. 

Modern organization thought seems to stress ihe problems of 
adaptation to change in a turbulent environment anc the inherent 
difficulties accruing when a large bureaucracy must respond to those 
changes. I have taken the opportunity in this research to examine the 
United States Army coping with the most significant peacetime change 
that has occurred in the past three decades--the shift from conscrip- 
tion to an all-volunteer force. It is a unique case because the goals, 
operational policies, defense strategies, and internal processes remain 
basically unchanged. Thus my attention will emphasize primarily the 
introduction of a single variable, manpower procurement, as a new 
boundary transaction in a competitive labor market, and the adaptive 


response of the Army to this variable. 
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Military manpower procurement planning has been of cea 
interest to me because my last assignment prior to entering The 
American University wes in Navy ine in recmitment And retention 
for the all-volunteer force., ly prime academic interest thereafter 
has been in public personnel mane gement. 

Mme choice of including open=sys tem concepts in theoretical 
explana tion requires an inter-disciplinary backdrop to the change 
phenomena presentec in this research. 1t will be noted in the biblio- 
graphy that most of the social sciences are represented. 

My purpose in matching an actual case study with scholarly 
conjectures is not only to illuminate theoretical concepts purporting 
to be applicable to change and uncertainty in complex organizations 
but also to either confirm or deny their relevance. By making such 
heuristic comparisons, it may be possible to refine certain proposi- 
tions that will describe more accurate reflections of a change process. 

I have greatly benefited from the conscientious and helpful 
guidance of Professors A. Lee Fritschler and Robert F. Boynton from 
The American University--both in the classroom and as faculty advisers-- 
in this endeavor. And were it not for the knowledgeable and perceptive 
insights provided by Stephen Herbits of the Department of Defense, my 
opportunities in the discovery of data as well as rationale on the 


all-volunteer force would have been much more difficult. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


TRS Etta 

Americans are currently witnessing a dramatic change process 
in one of the largest and perhaps most complex bureaucratic organiza- 
tion in this country--the United States Army. With its members sta- 
tioned throughout the world, it is somprised of approximately 800,000 
military men and women on active duty plus about 400,000 civilians at 
the time of this writing. ‘The adoption of an all-volunteer military 
force after three decades of conscription involves a most fundamental 
transition from a "given" input of human resources to an impressive 
boundary transaction in which the military must actively compete for 
sizable numbers of men and women in the labor market. This is a monu- 
mental task, unprecedented in any nation's history. At present, the 
Administration views a force of 800,000 active Army servicemen as its 
minimum peacetime requirement. As will be described later, the change 
was clearly stimulated by exogenous variables and not from elements 
Within the organization. 

‘he Founding Fathers feared conscription by the central gov- 
ernnent would lead to unnecessary abridgment of personal freedoms. 
Until the Civil war there was no draft; the system of compulsory ser- 
vice instituted in 1863 vas born of necessity and was, in any event, 
far short of being comprehensive. In both 1917 and 1940, the draft 
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emerged again as a wartime expedient. In 1948 the Selective Service 
System was revived to maintein preparedness for cold war crises. 

ies wie Orca, it Teuainern in eyristence and was once again an 
important source of manpower when the nation became deeply involved 

in Vietnam in 19%5. Given the nation's legal and political traditions, 
it was rrobably inevitable that the idea of a peacetime draft eventually 
would be rejected. ’eanvhile, hy examining the United States Army as 

it progresses in transition, this research explores a case study that 
offers intensive analysis of one situation over time and permits a 

view in depth of organizational dvnamics in a bureaucracy. 

‘The dynamic process of adjustment in the Department of the Army 
offers a convenient case study for the analysis and application of 
theoretical principles on organizational change and adaptation to a 
large complex organization. Such past conjectures about change have 
been introduced on the basis of limited exposure to large American in- 
stitutions rather recently by several distinguished scholars of the 
social sciences. host of these writers suggest that their theories 
require further testing and refinement under actual conditions in order 
to prove their relevance and utility. That is the challenge and goal of 
this research. 

The challenge poses a problem in methodology. kurt Lewin has 
often been quoted as saying that there is nothing as practical as a 
good men Pernaps one reason why social scientists shun results 


is that they are not based on "good" theories; i.e., theories that 


— 


I > 
kurt Levin, A Dvnamic "heorv of Personali Selected Papers 


(New York: MeGrar-till Book Company, Inc., 1935) p.+. 12. 








are testable or have been tested in reality. In order fora neo zo 
be testable in reality, it must be composed of a set of interrelatod 
concepts that purport to mirror the reality being studied. Fartially 
because of the enormous complexity of the subject matter, there are 
few theories that purport to mirror the world of "organizational be- 
havior" to the extent that concrete predictions can be made, Organiz=- 
tions are composed of many parts on multi-levels of analyses. ‘They 
must be studied as total systems. Analyzing their parts without 
taking into account the pattern in which they are imbedded; by whicn 
they are maintained; and for which they exist, may miss a crucial re- 
quirement in scientific analysis, namely, that the model used and the 
research method derived must mirror the known or assumed empirical 
reality of the phenomena studied. 

Theorizing about organizational behavior was confined for many 
years to a stable paradigm: the bureaucratic model--as amended." The 
model served both descriptive and prescriptive functions. ‘there is 


more recently a second paradigm at work, in terms of a descriptive 


“rhe German scholar, Max Weber, introduced the bureaucratic 
typology of organization between 1905 and 1915 in burope. His writ- 
ings on bureaucracy have been the subject of considerable attention 
and analysis, including critical comment, by such notable euthors as: 
Robert K. Kerton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Illinois: 
Free Press, 1957); Alvin W. Gouldner, Fatterns of Industrial Pureeu- 
cracy (Kew York: Free Press, 1954); Amitai i.tzioni, A Comparative 
Analysis of Complex Organizations (New York: Free Press, 1961); Peter 
Blau, he Dynamics of bureaucracy (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Fress, 1955) and Bureaucracy in lodern Society (New York: Random 
House, 1956); Anthony lowns, Inside Bureaucracy (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1967); Michel Crozier, he Bureaucratic Fhenomenon 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964); and Gordon ‘'ullock, 
= Politics of Bureaucracy (Washington, D.C.: Fublic Affairs Press, 
1965). 





order, that is more comprehensive than the bureaucratic model and one 
that will be described later in detail. For the moment, it will suf- 
fice to state briefly that the newer paradigm is represented in the 
polarized "mechanistic" and "organic" models developed by Burns and 
Stalker. These writers see the tro models as reflecting different 
clusters of patterned events in organizations. hey suggest that the 
mechanistic model is found where environmental and technological fac- 
tors affecting the organization are stable. The behavior that will 
emerge is a fairly good operationalization of the bureaucratic model: 
functional differentiation, hierarchical authority, and an emphasis 
on stable relationships. ‘rhe organic model calls for fluid adapta- 
tions incorporating special skills, tasks, and technicues as conditions 
and circumstances change.? 
The significance of Burns and Stalker's framework is that the 
authors have begun a trend toward the integration of empirically sup- 
ported propositions. ‘There is much recent evidence that contemrorary 
students of organizational behavior have begun specifving a formidable 
array of variables in the analysis of organizations. Anthony Downs, 
James March, and Herbert Simon have described the relationships among 
hundreds of variables. Organization theorists have also advanced and 


tested a large number of empirical propositions. ‘he value of these 





mom Burns and George Macpherson Stalker, The l'anafrement_ of 
Innovation (London: ‘Tavistock Publications, 1961). This research 
will emphasize some characterizations of the organic model drawn from 
a variety of sources and synthesized by the late James D., Thompson. 
Salient features of the mechanistic model are also addressed by 
Thompson to the extent he deems necessary for understanding the 
behavior of organizations. 





efforts have been in the attempt to build explanatory (and interdis- 
ciplinary) bridges vithin the evolving list of tested propositions. 

A relatively recent theorist, James D. Thompson, is best known 
for his integration of a wide range of variables including decision 
issues, environmental adaptation, and buffer mechanisms, among others, 
which reflect his willingness to exploit the ideas of other organiza- 
tion typology builders by incorporating their key variables into his 
own framework. ‘Thompson has uniquely established relationships among 
a large number of empirical studies, models, and hypotheses drawn from 
Simon, Dill, Gulick, Urwick, Selznick, Parsons, Perrow, and others who 
range across the spectrum of organization thought. ‘The works of 
Thompson form the theoretical foundation for case-study analysis in 
this research. 

fo infer that the Army is a pescao bureaucracy requires 
elaboration. The term "bureaucratic organization" calls attention to 
the fact that organizations generally possess some sort of adminis- 
trative machinery. In an organization that has been formally estab- 
lished, a specialized administrative staff usually exists that is 
responsible for maintaining the organization as a going concern and 
for coordinating the activities of its members. Large and complex 
organizations reauire an especially elaborate administrative appara- 
tus. Oscar Grusky has pointed out that the degree of burezucratiza- 
tion in the military is greater than is generally found in business 
enterprise for four reasons: (1) Nature of its mission, (2) Size, 

(3) Complexity, and (4) Geographical dispersion. "he pervasive politi- 


cal and social implications involved in the management of destruction 





requires stringent controls. he distribution of goods and services 
does not require the same degree of control. ‘The enormous magnitude 
of a centralized military establishment necessitates controls by ex- 


A 


tensive rules and regulations. he many component parts of the mili- 
tary mission and the related necessity for dispersing military units 
ali over the “orld combine to emphasize the overall complexity of the 
American military establishment and to make it highly susceptible to 
traditional bureaucratization. Anderson and Warkov have concluded 
from their research that large size alone may not reguire an unusually 
large administrative apparatus, but size is positively correlated with 
organization complexity and, the more complex the system, the greater 
the requirenent for a large administrative staff. 

By earlier reference to the phrase “boundary transaction" in 
connection with the all-volunteer force, tnere is the implication of 
svstem interaction that is supportive of a systems-approach analysis 


to a governnent agency. ‘the phrase further suggests that transactional 


relationships between svstems--the Army and tne labor market--requires 


‘oscar Gruskv, ed., The Sociology of Organizations (New York: 
Free Press, 1970), p. 440. "The author's points are a partial reflection 
of Weber's typology on bureaucracy in Essays in Sociology, trans. by 
H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Kills (New York: Oxford University Press, 


1958). 


da. Re Anderson and Seymour Warkov, "Organizational Size and 
Functional Complexity," American Sociological Review, XXVI (February, 
1961), 22-28. “ide variations have been found in the degree of bureau- 
cratization in organizations, as indicated by the amount of effort 
devoted to adninistrative problems, the proportion of administrative 
personnel, the hierarchical character of the organization, or the strict 
enforcement of administrative procedures and rigid compliance with them. 





an "onpen-system" orientation of research. 


Open-Sys tem Framework 


The open-system concept is relatively new and there is a dearth 
of writing on its theoretical application to a large government kur=an- 
cracy undergoing change. It appears that far more scholarly attention 

> 
has been directed toward the resistance to change in bureaucracies.’ 
Yet this case study is a reflection of an exogenous mandate for chenge 
that must conspicuously overcome the inertia of past practices. 

How can the open-system concept provide a framework for exam- 
ining the processes of change in a government organization? First, it 
is necessary to examine its underpinnings. It was von Bertalanffy 
(1950) who first fully disclosed the importance of openness or closei- 
ness of the environment as a means of distinguishing Darwin's livine 
organisms from inanimate objects. In contradistinction to physical 
objects, any living entity survives by importing into itself certain 
types of material from its environment, transforming these in accord- 


ance with its own system characteristics, and exporting other types 





on or orthodox organizational theories have tended to 
view the organization as a closed system. This tendency has led to = 
disregard of varying organizational environments and the nature of org- 
anizational dependency on environment. It has led also to an over- 
concentration on principles of internal organizational functioning, with 
resultant failure to develop and understand such processes as feedback. 
Frincipal proponents have been l1lton rayo, Frederick Taylor, and Luther 
Guli ck . 

See for examples: Frederick C. Dyer, and John N. Tver, Bureau 
cracy and Creativity (Coral Gables, Florida: University of Miami Press, 
1965); Herbert Kaufman, “he Limits of Organizational Chanre (University, 
Alabama: University of Alabama Fress, 1971); Peter M. Blau, The Dynemics 
of Bureaucracy (Chicago: University of Chicago Fress, 1955); Victor A. 
Tnompson, Bureaucracv and Innovation (University, Alabama: University of 
Alabama Press, 1959); and Anthony Downs, Inside Bureaucracy, 1967. 








back into the environment. By this process, the organism obtains the 
additional energy that renders it 'negentropic'; it becomes capable of 
attaining stability in a time-independent steady-state--a necessary 
condition of adaptability to environmental variance. ° 

In some respects, open-system theory is not a theory at all; 
it does not pretend to the specific sequences of cause and effect, the 
specific hvpotheses and tests of hypotheses which are the basic elements 
of theory. Open-system thcorv is rather a framework, a meta-theory, a 
model in the broadest sense. 

William G. Scott writes that modern organization theory: "... 


19 


is an offspring of the system concept and all it implies. By its very 
nature as an organization analytically separated from other social sys- 
tems, it is viewed as being exposed to outside influcnecs deriving from 
other systems in which it is empirically imbedded. From them there 
flows a constant stream of events and influences that shape the con- 
ditions under which the members of the system must act. 

The environment places demands upon and constrains the organ- 
ization in various ways. ‘The total functioning of the organization 
cannot be understood, therefore, without explicit and deliberate con- 


sideration of these enviromental demands and constraints. ‘the mul- 


tiple links between the organization and its environment is thought to 


m von Bertalanffy, “The Theory of Open Systems in Physics 
and Biology," Science, CXI (January 13, 1950), 29. Nepative entropy 
(a derivative of 'negentropic") states that systems survive and main- 
tain their characteristic internal order only so long es they import 
from the environment more energy than they expend in the process of 
transformation and exportation. 


MO am G. Scott, Orpanization Theory: A Behavioral Analysis 
For Management (Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1967); p. 129. 





make it frequently difficult for specifying clearly the Eee of 
any given Crean One Ultimately, a concept of organization is 
better described by what Edgar Schein calls: "... the stahle vro- 
cesses Of import, conversion, and export, rather than characteristic: 
such as size, shape, function or re 

implicit in all of this is that an organization is an o en 
system when it takes the external environment into eccount; it is 
closed when it does not. he one organization embraces the world; the 
other pretends that it does not exist. ‘There is, however, some basis 
for applying both frameworks. ‘hether an organization is open or closel-- 
either in its own eyes or that of the researcher--depends on the relative 
weights given to endogenous and exogenous variables. lt is even possi- 
ble, as will be shown later, to combine the tro notions. 

Experience and practice in organizations indicate that the en- 
vironment does play a major role in what happens within an organization, 
Since both input and output are directly related to the environment and 
are major components to be included in any analysis, the closed-sys tem 
perspective is, almost by definition, inadequate for a comprehensive 
understanding of organizations. From an empirical standpoint, too 
little of the variance within organizations is explained by internal 


factors. But despite all these shortcomings, the perspective persists 





er, the selection of the military as a case study with 
its trappings of contract, oath, unifom, and living conditions make 
it relatively easy to identify and understand where its organizational 
boundaries lie. ‘The delineation would be less certain, however, if ons 
examined the so-called "military-industrial complex.” 


uu He Schein, Organizationel Fsycholory (inglewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965), p. 45. 
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in the literature and in practice, apparently for the reason that the 
closed-system approach does explain some of what organizations do. 
Organizations do try to maximize rationality, even if they are aware 
that they can attain only "satisficing" decisions. They do try to 
buffer, level, and smooth out environmental fluctuations. Since 
organizational actions are at least partially based on a closed-sys tem 
perspective, it is a necessary component of the organization analyst's 
repertoire. 

To summarize, the open-system framework is obviously much 
broader in its conceptual scope than is the closed~system scheme. This 
breadth is important for better understanding and operation of organiza- 


at 


tions. At the same time, as Etzioni suggests, the mođel is much more 
"exacting and expensive" when used for research. Few researchers 

have tools or the ability to take into account all of the various com- 
ponents that must be included in even a relatively simple open-svstem 
model. The measurement of the various forms of inputs and consequences 
Of outputs have not been even moderately developed. For the practitioner, 


a full utilization of the model involves the comprehension and evaluation 


of the multiple factors that impinge upon his organization. 


Coping ith Change and Uncertainty 


That a system is open means not simply that it engages in inter- 
changes with the environment but that this interchange is an essential 


factor underlying the system's viability, its reproductive ability or 


12 ami tai Etzioni, Modern Organizations (Englewood Cliffs, New 


Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), p. 17. 
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continuity, and--the focal point of this study--its ability to change. 
Despite the common occurrence of organizational change, its dynamics 
and underlying processes are understood in only rough, ill-defined ways. 
Because the organization cannot completely control its environment, it 
is continually forced to introduce internal changes which allow it to 
cope more effectively with new challenges presented from outside. 
scholars differ on the meaning of "change." Parsons and Shils 
describe the more fundamental Met of societal change. They be- 
lieve that a system state at a point in time or at a series of points 
in time is a basic referent for the analysis of social systems. It 
is also a fundamental referent for the analysis of change from that 
state to other states of the system. ‘The consequence of an imperfect 
integration is in the nature of the case a certain instability, and 
therefore susceptible to change if the balance of these forces is al- 
tered at some strategic point. Change is a certainty, moreover, for 
any society in which the allocations create or maintain dissatisfac- 
tion, especially when cultural standards and the allocations combine 
to intensify need-disposition. Changes in the external situation of 
a social system, either in its environmental conditions, changes in its 
technology which are not autonomous, and changes in the social situa- 
tion of the system, may be cited as the chief exogenous factors in 
Mo 


Garth Jones describes change simply as: ".. . a somewhat 


Snarcott Parsons and kdward A. Shils, foward A General ‘theory 
of Action (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954), pp». 231-232. 





Je 
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self-exrplanatory term... that requires no extended elaboration." 
Change relates to movement from one state of organizational affairs to 
another. This seems a hit baffling devending on how Jones defines the 
word, "movement." Robert Biller goes to the opposite extreme in 
stressing = elusive qualities by indicetine that it is an abstrac- 

tion imparted to reality rather than an inherent attribute of reality. 
Change can only be expressed in relational or relative terms rather 

than in absolute concepts. hen change occurs, it implies that some 
state has been altered relative to either a previous state of that object 
om some other object to which a relationship has been described. Biller 
concludes that one must carefully specify the relation=1 referencing 
used in the drawing of any specific ee Gordon Lippitt 2ppears 
to offer the most suitable definition for this cesearc. by stating Unat: 
"Organizational change is any plenned or vrrianned elicration of the 
status cuo which affects the structure, technology, anc personnel of 


„26 


the total organization, As one studies the concept of change, it 
becomes clear that it is not directly given to us from nature. It is 


an inferred property. Adjustment from military conscription to an 





1 : i : 3 
earth N. Jones, Planec Organizational Charge: <A Study in 
Change Dynamics (New York: Frederick A. lreeper, 195°), p. 5. 


1 ! : 
obert P. Biller, "/idaptational Capacity and Organizational 
Development, ‘Toward a New Public Administration, ec. by Frank barini 


(borenton, Pennsylvania: Chandler Iublishing Company, 1971), p. 2105. 


cordon L. Lippitt, Orpanizatio:.:1 Renewal: Achieving 
Viability in a Chanping World (new York: Appleton—lentury-Crofts, 
1969), p. 2. An acceptance of this definition is not without some 
misgiving. rarlier objection to the use of "movement" by Garth Jones 
can also be applied to Lippitt's "status suo." If it is agreed that 
Organizations are constantly changing, then one cannot really identify 
a status ouo state. However, the linkare here is with the peinistence 
of the military draft over three decades. 





all-volunteer force is logically a primary change element in this 
study. But, given an unchanging purpose, such a system tends to pre- 
serve itself within a reasonable range of normal operating conditions 


by what Gerald Caiden describes as: 


* + . maintaining its internal relationships in a steadv bal- 
ance (around an equilibrium oscillating between the limits set 
by homeostasis) and by adjusting to the changing environment 
(according to natural lews discovered by cybernetics) revealed 
by feedbacx from multiple external contacts. 


The environment changes: public attitudes are constantly 
changing, competition increases, technology alters, new needs are 
recognized. FTolitical, economic, legal, and demographic conditions 
can all Be critical for organizations. Culture is not a constant, even 
in a single setting. Values and norms change as events occur that 
affect the population involved. ‘These changing elements alter the 
operations of the organizations, making practices anachronistic that 
were once sacred. Adaptations to the environment by organizations are 
reflected in many forms. Since organizations are planned social units, 
oriented to specific goals under relatively rational leadership, they 
are probably more given to change than other social units. Such condi- 
tions and their impact on organizations are considered important for 
the sake of analysis. Organizations as a special class of open systems 
have properties of their own, but they share other properties in common 


with all open systems. “hese include the importation of energy from the 





“gerald E, Caiden, Administrative Reform (Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Comrany, 1969), p. 46. here Caiden attempts in his lang- 
uage to etase the controversy among scholars over "equilibriun"--a 
steady state--and "homeostasis"--an adjustment process--by resort to 
the use of both terms simultaneously. 
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environment, the through-put or transformation of the imported energy 
into some output form which is characteristic of the system, the Ex- 
porting of that output into the environment, and the reenetrrizing of 
the system from sources in the environment. 

The search for key variables and their evolutionary charzcter- 
Mstic= critical’ to organizational change and adapts tion in en Open=sys ten 


framework is a relatively new focal point of interest to scholars 


addressing organizational thought. Richar Hall recently stated: 


There are practical societal problems that or:anizational 
analysis can acaress itself to while continnin;: to build 
basic knowledge about organizational phenomera. ‘She con- 
cern with the natural environment should furnisn analysts 
a good opportunity to study organiza tional-environmental 
transactions. 


Pua ator OrSanizational change involv g comple: Aa|jtroasshes, relatione 


1S E 
ships, and processes that have been orly roughly identified and described 
in the literature on change. In conventional experimental designs, a 
single variable (approach, phase or relationship) is usually manipu- 
lated so as to study its effect on other variables. In complex organi- 
zational changes, too many changes often occur too fast to permit this 
isolation of strategic variables. 

Une critical point in coping with the environ ent is the capa” 
“City to respond to unstable relations between system and environment, 
ane hence with uncertainty. ‘the nature of uncertainty is such that it 


is not possible to assign a probability to the occurrence of an event. 


As will be shown in the case study, the views of jawrence and Lorsch 
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enana H. Mall, Oreaniza tions—~ cme ie end rocess 
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(unglerood Cliffs, New Jersey: Frentice-tall, Ins., 1972), A 
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are relevant in that uncertainty consists of three components: (1) Mme 
lack of clarity of information, (2) ‘the long-time span of definitive 
feedback, and (3) The general uncertainty of causal relationships? 

But how can the organization respond to change and uncertainty? 
If one is permitted to expand the theoretical framevork by including 
political systems theory, then it is Tavid kaston who suggests that 
such systems include large repertoires of mechanisms through which they 
may seek to cope with their environments. Through these, they regulate 
their own actions, transfom their internal network, and may possibly 
even reshape their fundamental ponies “hey may adopt a wide range of 
actions of a positive, constructive, and innovative sort for warding 
off or absorbing any forces of displacement. They may cope with a dis- 
turbance by seeking to change the environment so that the exchanges 
between the environment are no longer stressful; they may seek to insu- 
late themselves against further influences from the environment, or the 
members of the system may even transform their own relationships funda- 
mentally and modify their own goals and practices so as to improve their 
chances of handling inputs from the environment. Responses are made up 
of efforts, limited only by the variety of human skills, resources, and 
ingenuity, to control, modify or basically change either the environment 
or the system itself, or both together. A similar framework on adapta- 


tion is provided by Lorley Segal who writes: 


wr 


1I aul R. Lawrence and Jay W. Lorsch, Orpanization and lnviron- 
ment: Nanagins Differentiation and Interration (Homewood, lllinois: 
(Wchard®p.rwin, 1967), p. 27. 
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David Faston, A Svstens Analysis of Political Life (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965), pp. 20-41, passim. 
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To the extent that organizations respond to these pressures, they 
do so by shifting their internal relationships; redesigning their 
system of control, giving some units more indepentence ang discre- 

tion and others less, while simultaneously maintaining the viability 
of the organization itself. This process can be considered as ones, 
OÍ balancing organizational differentiation with integration . . .° 


Michel Crozier is well known for his analysis of bureaucratic 
behavior but he appears off the mark in this research by suggesting 
that a crisis is necded to precipitate a dramatic change in a govern- 
ment agency. He goes on to explain that wars as well as social and 
political crises that upset thc customary power equilibrium provide 
excellent opportunities for effecting changes. These provide a dis- 
ruption in the essential rhythn prevalent in bureaucracy by the alter- 


nation of long periods of stability with very short periods of crisis 


22 > . . + a . . 
and change. Borrowing from the writings 0f several cdistinguished 


authors such as Lasswell, Leites, Williams, Furguson, Milburn, and 
Hamblin to support his view, Charles Hermann posits "crisis" along 
three dimensions: (1) It threatens high-priority values in the organi- 


zation, (2) It presents a restricted amount of time in which a response 


SOLI ey Segal, "Organization and Environment: A Typology of 
Adaptability and Structure," (unpublished paper, The American Univer- 
sity, 1977), p. 1. Yrofessor Segal introduces an illuminating typology 
of organizations based on unit linkage and relationship of organizations 
to their environments. Since his orientation primarily addresses the 
influence of clientele support and services, the three-part typology 
("chain-structured," "mediatively-structured," and "adaptively- 
structured") is not elaborated here. For excellent case studies in 
analysis of the effect of such organization strategies presented in the 
raston-Segal paragraph above see Fhilip Selznick, “VA and The Gress 
Roots (New York: Harper & Row, 1949); Llliott Jacaues, ‘he Chenring 
Culture of a Factory (lew York: Dryden lress, 1952); and Alvin 
Gouldner, }atterns of Industrial Bureaucracy, 1954. 


Ol Crozier, The Bureaucratic Phenomenon, 1964, pp. 194- 
254, passim. A more likely crisis will occur if the Defense Department 
is unable to fulfill its requirement for an all-volunteer force. 
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can be made, and (3) It is unexpected or unanticipated by the organi- 


3 


zation. Kew would argue that a shift from conscription to an all-volun- 


teer force in this case study is other than dramatic; yet, what may 
actually be observed is a political mandate for change followed by a 
lengthy and deliberate planning cycle reflective of a degree of con- 
fidence and optimism--not crises conditions. lor is bureaucratic 
resistance ostensibly pronounced in this case. ‘these observations 
support the conclusion of Anthony Downs with respect to the relatively 
high strength of an externally induced change. 4 

The primary interest here rests with the phenomenon of a changing 
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input--human resources or manpower procurement. Theoretically, a 


simplistic correlation of this is noted in terms of what Katz and Kahn 
describe as one of two "energic" input types representing new or modi- 
fied production imports. ‘his entails a modification of quantity or 
quality in the inflow of materials and messages. These changes may be 
due to environment changes, such as the discovery of new resources and 
the depletion of old ones, or to changes in the transactional process 


through which the organizational output provides energic return and 


re F. Hermann, "Some Consequences of Crisis Which Limit 
the Viability of Organizations," Administrative Science warterly, 
VIII, (June, 1963), 61-82, passin. 


dl Downs, Inside Bureaucracy, 1967, p. 197. Downs 
indicates that opportunities for change presented by purely internal 
developments ere less likely to be utilized than opportunities pre- 
sented by external changes, because the latter are visible to external 
agents and are therefore more likely to generate pressure from them. 


ne term "manpover" will be used frequently in this study. 
l'or purposes of brevity and with dubious license, the intention is to 
combine both male and female resources within the meaning of the term. 
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reinforcement. Changes of input may also come from the super-svystem 
which legitimizes various aspects of orpanizational functioning as 

when nev laws are a. e A central feature of organizational change 
by the Amy as it applies to ihe all-volunteer force concept points to 

a strategy of recruitment and retention (or socialization). ‘fhe 
all-volunteer force obviously places new concerns and deriands on the 
Army. 

The problem of mobilizing human resources concerns a major as- 
pect of the external relations of the organization to the situation in 
which it operates. Once possessing control of the necessary resources, 
then it must have a set of mechanisms by vhich these resources can be 
brought to bear on the actual process of goal-implementation in a 
changing situation. There are two aspects of this process. First is 
the set of relations to the external situation centering around the 
problem of disposal of the product of the organization's activities. 
This involves the basis on which the scale of operations is estimated 
and on which the settlement of terms with the recipients of this pro- 
ductis arrived at. In the military, for example, the product is con- 
sidered to be disposed of immediately to the executive and legislative 
branches of the government anà through them to the public. The second 
aspect of the process is concerned with the internal mechanisms on the 


mobilization of resources for sustaining the implementation of the goal. 


nm el Katz and Robert L. Kahn, The Social Psycholopy of 


Organizations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1966), p. 446. "he 
reader will note that the application is not direct except in terms of 
the last two sentences. However, the fremework provided by these auth- 
ors should logically encompass “human resources" as part of the inflow 
of materials. 
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There arises therein a problem of the "claims" of the organization to 
the resources it needs and hence the settlement of the terms on which 
they are made available to it. 

One additional point from Katz and Kahn is germane. It seems 
plausible that a proper theoretical base for effecting adaptation in 
a large bureaucracy is throngh systemic change rather than the recent 
notions of organization development which emphasize change through the 
individual. The authors suggest that a major error in dealing with 
problems of organizational change both at the practical and theoretical 
level is to ignore the systemic properties of the organization and to 
confuse individual change with modifications in organizational var- 
lables. The essential weakness is a psychological fallacy of concentra- 


ting upon individuals without regard te the role relationships that con- 


la 
stitute the social system of which they are a part.“ | 
It is hoped that this research will contribute to the limited 
knovleöge of organizational change in terms of a new perspective by 
examining the realities of a large complex organization confronted with 
change and uncertainty. It is offered as a response to the following 
comment of Amitai ktzioni: " .. . the study of organizational change-- 
as well as the study of change in other social units--is still a rela- 
tively undeveloped Eou 


Some studies describe changes in structure, others changes in 


goals or purposes, and still others present changes in the relationships 





a, pp. 390 and 449. 


28 ami tai Etzioni, A Sociological Reader on Complex Organizations 
(2a Bo NeW Yorx: ¡Rinenart and winston, Inc., 1961), p. 385. 
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between organizations and their social environments. This study poses 
a combination of these elements; and a suitable wav of introfucing such 
specification into problems of social change is to examine two separate 
aspects of the matter: the circumstances accruing and methods employed 
to bring about change, and the targets at which change is directed. 

It has now been notec that social systems within an open-system 
framework provide many sources of change. lt appears possible to 
assess a model of interrelated processes, some of which reinforce one 
another in their present state, others which dismupt one another, and 
others which reinforce certain tendencies to change. Such a model 
shoule take account of the pressures, counterpressures, and conflicts 


in a social system, in an attempt to locate the sources and processes 
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of change. It may be feasible to predict that e certain tyne of cha 
initiated at a given point, given the salient attributes of the system, 
will have specifiable types of consequences at other points. Having 
briefly outlined the focus of our atiention on the United States Army as 
a referent for the application of theoretical principles, the following 
key factors will be explored: What were the antecedent political ele- 
ments that precipitated the decision for an all-volunteer force and how 
has the Army responded to this change? This er does not attempt to 
judge whether an all-volunteer force is wise--rather, to examine the 
process of change. 

One author, James D. “hompson, has developed a propositional 
model for coping with uncertainty in a changing environment that seems 


to encompass the views of many scholars on strategies of coping with 
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2 changing environment. Some of his conjectures will next be ex- 
amined in detail as they relate to the change process now underway 


in the Army. 
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James D. Thompson, Organizations in Action (New York: 
MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967). 





CHAPTERS 
MATCHING A THLORY WI'ÑL RSALILY 
James De Thompson's Fropositions 


The field of organizations does not have a theory, or even a 
set of theories in the sense of a set of empirically verified propo- 
sitions that are logically linked, here are, however, a number of 
perspectives or conceptualizations that are becoming increasingly 
crystallized and increasingly based upon previous research. luch of 
the recent literature has attempted to develop some order within the 
world of organizational theories. 

James D. ‘thompson has developed a set of propositions (a 
"conceptual inventory") that describes how organizations act (or should 
act) given the fact of external constraints on rationality. ‘These pro- 
positions are supposed to specify what organizations can do, in the face 
of threats to rationality, to stay as rational as possible, By combining 
the works of my theorists, Thompson develops propositions about many areas 
of organizational activities. These form a basis for bringing the in- 
sights of the closed- and open-system approaches together. He calls 
this notion a newer tradition that enables one to: " .. . conceive of 
complex organizations as open systems, hence indeterminate and faced 


with uncertainty, but at the same time subject to criteria of rationality 


. b e. l + 
and hence needing determinateness and certainty." ln other words, 
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organizations attempt to be rationel, controlling their internal. opera- 
tions and environment to the greatest extent possible, but never achiev- 
ing a totally closed, rational system. ‘The degree to which the organi- 
zation is successful in achieving rationality is dependent upon the 
strength of the internal and external pressures and the organization's 
capability of control. 

A central problem for complex organizations is one of coping 
meti uncertainty by creating strategies specifically to deal with dt. 
Chapter ‘two of “hompson's book (Organizations in Action) conteins five 
conceptual propositions on organizational response to an uncertain 
environment.” The provositions are regarded as “maneuvering devices" 
which provide the organization with some self-control despite inter- 
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dependence vith the environment. As has been noted in Chapter I, the 
Army offers a convenient case study for the application of these pro- 
positions to the realities of adaptation to change. 

While striving to embrace most types of organizations, Thompson 
admits that his attention is directed to "instrumental" organizations 
which induce or coerce participation. Business enterprise or industrial 
activities, with their conspicuous character of producing an output of 
services of physical goods, are most obvious representatives and arc 
often used by Thompson in his examples. ‘The Army would seem to fit in 
the instrumental category although its relationship is less clear and 


many theorists are vague on the point. Blau and Scott place the military 


with certain other public institutions in a typology they describe as, 


a pre 14-24. 
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"Commonweal Organizations" where the prime beneficiary is the public 
at large. ‘fhey are not Ie to be oriented to the interests of 
their "clients." Under external democratic control, the public could 
be considered as their owners .- “he purpose of the military is iden- 
tical with that of the state which uses its army for tne attainment of 
its objective. A distinctive feature is its intermittant character of 
active employment. Unlike an industrial unit, the external objectives 
of the military are never continuous. Armies are cnly used when state 
policy demands. At other tines their objective is wholly internal -- 
the development of a disciplined efficiency or readiness that vill make 
them potent for state purposes when they are called upon to fight. 

The focal chapter of Thompson's book is entitled, "Rationality 
in Organizations." The author's conception of organizational ration- 
ality encompasses at least three activities which the reader will recog- 
nize has been borrowed from the models of numerous authors, some of 
which Thompson identifies and others which are notably overlooked. The 
three components indicated are: (1) Input activities, (2) Technological 


activities, and (3) Ouput activities. The model is depicted as: 


mei "<a NC a o 
INPUT "CORE TECHNOLOGY" |————>+ a 


The dotted line is incorporated to reflect the influence of output and 





environment as possessing "cybernetic" stimuli on subseanent organiza- 


tional activities--an influence, although not depicted below hecause 


peter lo Blau and W. Richard Scott, Formal Organizations: A 
Comparative Approach (Scranton Pennsylvania: Chandler Fublishing, 1962), 
pp» 45-44. 
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of its redundancy, that is inherent in the open-system models. The 
organization, of course, may also inflvence (even change) the environ- 
ment. 

It is interesting to note that the above model is a direct 
derivative of earlier theories by David Laston (1965), Katz and Kahn 
(1966), and A. K. Rice (1963) although Thompson does not cite any of 
these sources in his writing. ‘The similarities are striking. Easton 
states that "inputs" provide what may he called the raw materials on 
which the system acts so as to produce something called "outputs." 


A 


This is described as a massive "conversion" process. Thus his model 


is represented as: 





cha we of COWUVIGRSTON PROCESS ORI 


Katz and Kahn identify and map the following repetitive cycles of 


> 


organizational pattern: 










TAANSPORMADION 
OR 
THROTGH-PUY 





ENERGIC INPUT 





Rice's open-svstem model closely identifies with the above three plus 


the novel addition of "waste material" as part of what he describes as 


en A Systems Analysis of lolitical Life, p. 31. traston's 
orientation is on the political process. 


Ka tz and Kahn, The Social Vsychology of Organizations, p.e 28. | 
The authors add a useful term for this case-oriented research with res- 
spect to tne oren system--"eauifinality"--which they interpret to mean 
that there are more ways than one of producing a given outcome, i.e., 
there does not have to be a single method for achieving an objective 
(pp. 26-27). he input-transformation cycle of katz and Kahn is also 


presented by Garth Jones in }lanned Orpanizational Change, (p. 4). 
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Before presenting 'hompson's propositions, it is necessary to 
amplify his special terms as they will relate to our case study. ! It 
will become apparent that this is a difficult and ominous task because 
of the intuitive fceling that some of the terms are unnecessarily vague 
and abstract. ‘The five main elements are: 

Organizational Rationality: Because organizations are expected to pro- 
duce results, their actions are expected to be reasonable or rational. 
The concepts of rationality brought to bear on organizations establish 
limits within which organizational action must take place. This in- 
volves acquiring the inputs which are taken for granted by the technology, 
enemenich are then converted to output units. Input activities are 
interdependent with environmental elements and therefore demand the 
logic of an open system. Since these conponents are interdependent, 
organizational rationality requires that they be appropriately geared to 
one another. Organizational rationality is some result of: (1) Con- 
straints which the organization must face, and (2) Contingencies which 
the organization must face. Robert Merton interprets the rationality 


of human action as a process in which persons always use the objectively 


TE K. Rice, the knterprise and the Environment (London: 
Tavistock Fublications, 1963), pp. 18-19. 


Tome definitions, where actually explained by ‘Thompson, are 
quoted nearly verbatim. ‘the interpretations that follow the author's 
descriptions are those from other sources including the researcher. 
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most adequate means for the attainment of their end.” Although Thompson 
repeatedly un. the expression, "norms of rationality," he does not 
specifv its meaning. One may assume, consistent with lierton's state- 
ment, a conventional definition of a rational standard of pattern or 
process within a group. Such usage in the propositions relative to com- 
plex organizations that follow is unnecessary because it is considered 
that such instrumental groupings are striving to be rational. 

Core Technology: Thompson does not offer a direct definition and admits 
that it is an abstraction and an incomplete representation of what the 
organization must do to accomplish desired results. From an earlier 
writing in collaboration with Frederick L. Bates, Thompson describes 
"technologies" as: " . . +. those sets of man-machine activities which 
together produce a desired good or service; in other words, a system 
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of techniques. For more explicit insight, E. Wight Bakke writes: 


"Core technology can be equated with activity processes--essential to 
the acquisition, maintenance and utilization of the basic resources for 
the performance of the organization's function. NO Finally, krie Trist 


and his colleagues allude to this notion by their description of a 


[en 


kenn K. Merton, "he Unanticipated Consecuences of Furposive 
Social Action," American Sociological Review, I, (December, 1936), 896. 


es D. Thompson and Frederick L. Bates, "technology, Organi- 
zation," Administrative Science Quarterly, II (December, 1957), 325. 
The definition is slightly at odds with a description provided by John 


T. Zadrozny in Lictionary of Social Science (1st ed., 1959): "Me body 
of knowledge and techniques which pertain to the production of goods." 





ie Wight Bakke, "Concept of the Social Organization," lodern 
Organization "heory, ed. by Fason Haire (kew York: John Wiley & sons, 
Inc., 1959), p. 37. “his is a close alignment with Thompson's notion 
but Bakke's name does not appear in his bibliography. 
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socio-technical system. ‘hey suggest that any productive organization 
or part thereof is a combination of technology (task recuirements, 
physical layout, equipment available) and a social system (a system of 
relationships among those who must perform the cu For purposes of 
application in the case study, it is suggested that "core technology" 
is analogous to a "conversion process" represented by a complex arrey 
of man-machine systems, some of which are lahor-intensive (e.g. the 
combat infantryman) and others are capital-intensive (e.g. an air de- 
fense system). 

Input: Resources required to sustain or enlarge the core technology. 
David Kaston provides a suitable link between input and core technology 
by describing the former raw material on which the system acts so as to 
produce something called "output." ‘The way in which this is done is 
described as a massive "conversion oe "his research will focus 
on the human element as an input resource. 

Output: No definition is provided. In the absence of “hompson's 
comment, a relational definition to the case study will be applied. 
Output is represented by a conversion process in a state of readiness 
that is capable of defending the United States or otherwise conducting 
operations as directed by the President. In wartime, the mode of readi- 
ness changes in large part to combet. Morris Janowitz regards the 
military as a "constabulary force" when it is continuously prepared to 


act, comnitted to the minimum use of force, and see ine viable 








ee rist, G. Higgin, and A. Pollock, Ofpanizational Choice 
(London: Tavistock Publications, 196%), p. 6. 


2, 
ron A Systems Analwsis of Political Life, p. 51. 
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international relations, rather than victory, because it has incor- 

i as 9 Pao 
Pematea a Protective military posture" doctrine, 
Buffer: No definition is provided although Thompson uses the word 
repeatedly and replete with accompanying examples taken from the busi- 
ness and incustrial communities. Sociologist, walter Buckley, describes 
"buffer" as a means of delaying the effects of a variable until some 


. + 14 
later point ir a process. 


Rogno. reflect a conventional 
definition that suggests a "cushioning" effect against shock or sharp 
impact. It appears analogous to Thompson’s usage of the "smoothing- 
out" or "leveling" processes. 

The above definitions have now been variously elaborated, modi- 
fied, and reoriented to reflect properties of the case study. Five 
propositos from Thompscn will now be presented with brief introductory 
coment on their anticipated relevance to the Army. At the conclusion 
of each propositional explanation, the conjecture will be restated as 
a "scenario" in terms of its probable application to the case study and 
reflecting the revised definitional constructs. J'roposition numbers 


correspond with those stated in Thompson’s Chapter Two of Organizations 


mMeiction. 





S Vorris Janowitz, "Volunteer Armed Forces and lilitary Purpose," 
Foreign Affairs, 1 (April, 1972), 442. Kuch of the activity of peace- 
time military organizations is predicated on rather remote contingen- 
cles--remote both in terms of time and probability of occurrence. 
Althougn gearcd for making war, military organizations are manned and 
maintained over long periods of peace. Yet they must strive for a high 
state of readiness and a capacity to make a quick transition from peace- 
time activity to combat. 


14, 


walter Buckley, Socioloev and l.odern Systems '"heorv (kEngle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), p. 67. 
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2.1 UNDER NORS OF RATIONALITY, ORGUTZATIONS San TO Gual OFF THEIR 
CORK TECHNOLOGIES FROM ENVIRONMENTAL INPLUD CES. 


The Armed Forces require a system which yrovides .enpower acecuate in 
numbers and in cuality to meet the force levels authorized ty civilian 
political authority. Conscription has been viewer? by canes Gerhardt 

as a significant means of relieving budretary ccrstraints for the or- 


ganization of military manpower. It is also an aid in overcoming some 


other restraints on military effectiveness 
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strengthen those elements of reserve forces unfer direct feteral con- 
Erol; more important, 11 provides a mechanism Sor rapid exrsnsion of 
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active forces in emergencies. Tom. 19/0 thay 
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wie Army has 
been empowered to treat manpower resources (inputs) as a "given" by 
virtue of draft legislation permitting a mandatory monthir cuote system 


that automatically provided pecsonnel througn-prt to match marnovwer 


‚1% . s 
needs in the so-called "core technology." Relative to the events 
that are to follow, this condition is viewed as an "eauilitrivn state." 





DD james is Gerhardt, ne Drasst and Imbli> Tolicv, lacues in 
Militarv lPanvower Frocurement 194 -1970 (Columbus: Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, 1971), p. 36. 

UD arenes for the craft that rould heave accomplished nearly 
the same purpose have been proposed over tne years. One is the more 
pervasive “Compulsory National Service" which nas also been identified 





aoe Universe meconscrimpiron. — Thewewher is "Universal Militeiv raining. 


In addressing these two possibilities, tne Gates Vommission concluded 
that the first alternative would be prohibitively expensive because it 
would mean employing almost 8,000,000 young peorle continnously ata 
cost between 316 billion and £40 billion. In effect, it emounts to 
forced labor. Acditionally, glaring inecuities on cesirable versus 
undesirable assignments would he prevalent. The second elterrative 
generally suggests the same disadvanteges and would impose more un- 
trained personne! on the military than could he nooductively employed. 
The President's Commission on an All-Volunteer Armed Force (Uates 
Commiss sion), New York: Macmillan Conpany, 1970), pp. 1€9-171. 
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It is an ideal state from which to develop e sequence of adaptive 
actions that are stimulated by change. 


SCENARIO A: THE ARMY WAS ABLE TO ENSURE THE DYNAMIC CONDINUITY Or 175 
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2.4 UNDER NORMS OF RATIONALITY, ORGANIZATIONS SEKK TO ANTICIPATE 
AND ADAPT TO ENVI2ONMENWAL CHANGES WHICH CANKOT Bi BUFFERED OR 
LEVELED. 


The military alone has no manpower shortage, even in time of peace. 
The time has cone when the military must make 'the transition fron 
primacy to competition among ecuals'_in the allocation of the na- 
tion's manpower and other resources. 


Adam Yarmolinsky, 1971 
The change to an all-volunteer force has a political base because it 
was advanced as an Administration goal and because it is in the nomal 
peacetime tradition. It will be shown that, in anticipation of declin- 
ing popular support for military conscription by the 19€0s, the Arny 
began deliberate planning for establishing alternative means of main- 
taining a high level of manpower resources primarily in terms of recruit- 
ment stimulation. The conventional market approach for a particular 
employer or industry has been to rely on wage policy as an adjustrent 
nh This presupposes a relatively high elasticity of labor sup- 
ply for the specific firm or industry. In retrospect, a comprehensive 
voluntary recruitment plan must encompass the whole range of living and 
working conditions which shape the image of military service. ‘The 
importance of such occupational values as intrinsic job interest and 


status considerations are factors in career choice among youth. Some 


UT adam Yarmolinsky, ‘The Filitarv ıstahlishment: Its Impacts 
on American Societv (New York: Harper & Row for the 'Iwentieth Century 
Fund, 1971), p. 415. 
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conditions of military service are more amenable to managenent control, 
including policies to assure more effective utilization of inéivicueal 
skills and abilities, opportunities for upward mobility from enlisted to 
officer ranks, improved housing and family living concitions at militar 
bases, and increased measures designed to enhance the status of both 
enlisted and officer personnel in the Armed Services. Me first phase 
of organizational adaytation is identified as a "chance planning” state. 
SCENARIO B: BY ANTICIPATING WANING POPULAR SUPPORT FOR THE DRAFT, THE 


ARMY ADOPTED A PLANNING SPRATGY FOR CHANGE THAW YOULD 
ASSURE A CONTINUOUS VOLUNTARY INFUT LO 1°°S CONVi2s10% 





PROCESS. 


222 UNDER NORMS OF RATIONALLY, ORGANI ZATIONS SEEK TO BUFFER TI RON 
MENTAL INFLUENCES BY SURRCU:DING THELIR TECHNICAL CORES 11H INFUZ 
AND OUTPUT CO. FONTS, 
As a planning function, the previous proposition is a transient process 
which is, of course, subject to modification at later stages. Jroposi- 
tion 2.2 is the initial implementation. ‘The Army ie only has heen able 
to obtain increased personnel compensation and to implement innovative 
programs (e.g.s education and travel) as inducements but has also re- 
vamped their recruiting organization by placing adéitional recruiting 
offices near strategic geographical locations, by enlarged steffing of 
each office, and by allocating greater resources to publicity and image- 
building on military careers. Although attention for the moment to 
outpnt concerns is evaded here, this scenario is identified as "primary 


adaptational phenomena." 


SCENARIO C: THE ARMY HAS REALLOCATED AND IMPORTED RESOURCES, 1 ODIFIED 


ITS STRUCTURE AND ENGAGED IN A PROFAGANKDIS?IC CA! PAIGN FOR 
ATTRACTING VOLUNTEERS IN ORDER TO SUSTAIN ITS CONVERSION 


i a n EI I LES ELE SL SSL A ID, 
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2.3 UNDER NORMS OF RAFIONALI TY, ORGANIZACIONS SEEK TO SIOOTH OUT INPUT 
AND OUTPUT TRANSACTIONS. 


The shortfalls in numbers and cvality of manpower inruts have prompted 
the search for alternatives that will assure the maintenance of a given 
number of manpower resources.” Reducing ranpower requirements is an 
obvious alternative but not within the purview of this paper since the 
size of the core technology has been assumed as stable and the present 
level of £00,000 is the currently approved figure. Recruiting females, 
older age groups, former servicemen, and being less selective in mental 
and physical standarcs have been posed as possible options in order to 
maintain a continuing inflow. A more sophisticated alternative, ard one 
that has actually been pursued in the military for many years, is an 
emphasis on retention, or socialization. By increasing retention, e 
relatively stable military force is achieved with the requirement of 
personnel inputs to merely match the egress of retirees. Career devel- 
opment including edyvcation, promotion, seniority step wage increases, 
greater responsibilities, professionalism, and large retirement benefits 
are socialization elements in support of a career service. fen with 
critical skills, such as doctors, are being provided acced monetary in- 


centives to join and remain in the Service. All of these elements 


er o 


odi “ool's analysis of recent recruitment anc retention 
experience provided no clear evidence that the supplv of militarv nan- 
power in the short term is in fact highly responsive to Cifferential 
pay trends. ‘The evicence indicated that concurrent changes in condi- 
tions of military service or other non-military supply factors have 
overshadowed the impact of changing military-civilian pay relation- 
ships uron recrvitment and retention. As a result, any policy geared 
to meeting recruitment needs through increased pay alone would be 
uncertain in its effects. Harold Wool, "he l'ilitarv Specialist: 
Skilled tanpower For The Armed Forces (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
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Wes), p. 175. 
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serve as “buffers" to protect the core technology but tnese buffers 
have not been completely successful. ‘While still being primarily 
attentive to input transactions, tne score is now enlarged to ən out- 
put aspect in terms of the egress of useful manpower resources from the 
organization. Scenario D, therefore, is identified as "alternative 
adaptational strategies." 
SCENARIO D: THE ARMY SOUGHT TO BUFFER IKFUT TRANSACTIONS THROUGC:I: 
LESS S STRINGENT Sr LECUION CRIVLRTA THAW, IF MBBECT, RED 


THE ELEGIBLE MANPOWL? FC FOOL, Ai.D 1, Aid (2) BY SOCIALIZII:G FESTORS 
AINED AT RETAINING MORE To TE DLR IN TRL , CONVERSION P2ctuss. 
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2.5 WHEN BUFFERING, LEVELING AND FORECASTING DO KOT FROTECT PHLIR 
TECHNICAL CORES FROM ENVIROMENTAL FLUCTUATIONS, ORGANIZATIONS 
UNDER NORMS OF RATIONALITY RESOU! 'TO RATIONING. 





The possible inability ef the Army to obtein the numbers and skills 
required suggests that the above proposition must be adcressed. ‘he 
Army may need to resort to a system of priorities delineating the most 
important elements of the core technology that must be manned versus 
those elements which have lesser significance and can more afford short- 
falls. The mix of active duty forces versus standby reserve forces 
attains increasing attention at this stage. "Civilianization" of here- 
tofore military roles including the contracting of commercial services 
formerly performed by military units will receive greater attention. 
Kurt Lang notes that contracts are in actual practice in many areas, 
with contracted services ranging from food preparation to air transport 
and scientific research. It is sometimes forgotten that every military 
activity, inclucing fighting, has been performed at one time or another 


by personnel in a contract relationship. ‘She relative advantage of 


IN 
Cr 


contracting for an activity, or even attracting competent personnel 
by way of lateral recruitment, as against havirc it perforred by pro- 
fessional military men always has to bs considered,” Adcci research 
and develorrnent toward achnieving a more capitel-intensive core tech- 
nology becomes increasingly important. The score of our attention 

is further broadened by the examination of core technolory clements 
themselves. ‘his is identified as an "internal reassessment." 
SCENARIO E: AS PRIOR STRATEGIES FALL SHORT OF J-ANFOWER PROCURSE ENT 


GOALS, la A RE WILL è SORT TO Tih LAZASgI Ma] O. OF ITS 
CONVERSION PROCESS IN TRES O US OF } VANFING C PURINI >, eu - 


a nn > ee 


TERNATI Vis FORA STRUCTURAS, AND IN OVATIVE ". CHNIGUES. 
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Thompson does not offer an explicit proposition dealing with 
regression--a reversion to an earlier postulate--and yet it is possible 
that regression will occur in the case study. "he next scenario sug- 


gests such a proposition: 


SCENARIO F: IF THE ARMY FAILS IN FULFILLING SUCCESSFULLY "Hit OBJEC- 
IVES DESCRIBED IN ‘THe SCENARIOS, 1%S DEEN FAY UNDER- 
MAKE A STRATEGY THAW STRIVES FOR REVERSION 0 A FORMER 


CIRCUNSY ANCE IN WHICH YHN ORGANIZATION WILL AGSIN ScAL 
OFF THE CONVERSION FROCEŁSS FROM ERVI ROTS.ENTAL IKFLUENCI.S. 

















If the organization cannot follow the "rules of the game," it may 
try to negotiate a revised set of rules. It is significant to note 
that the legislation on conscription remains in standby status. 

By attempting a preliminary match of selected propositions 


with realistic scenarios, it is suggested at this point that Thompson's 


di E : 
kurt Lang, “Military Career Structure: bmerging Trends 
and Alternatives," Administrative science Marterlv, XVII (1972) 


496. 








conjectures are a reflection of an actual change process. Later chap- 
ters will attempt to document and substantiate this assertation by 

means of a case study analysis that uses the scenarios, not the proposi- 
tions, as refercnts. 

The immediate task is to describe the strategy of research. 
Hypotheses will be tested through the course of case study elaboration 
but these are descriptive hypotheses (with scenarios) which permit 
only an understanding of-the system of relations constituting the 
phenomena under analysis in the case. ‘hey are directly valid only 
for the case under investigation--a model of a system of relations in 


action. 


Research Design 


There have been very few attempts at the eryperimental maniru- 
lation of organizational variables--particularly in large organiza- 
tions--by social scientists, partly because of the practical difficul- 
ties of attaining sufficient power to introduce changes or of per- 
suading organization leaders already planning a change program to 
carry it out with experimental control and measurements. A common 
alternative has been the addressal and application of an evolving case 
study in which a critical variable is easily identified. 

This design has been described hy Seymour Lipset and others 
as a "particularizing analysis" involving description and explanation 
of the single case to provide infomation concerning its past state 


and the dynamics through which it changes and proceeds as it does. 


General patterns of thought are exanined in order to carry out the 





analysis of the particular cast. Previously knorn generalizations 
are applied in order to make particular etatements. A diligent re- 
cording of events as they occur should fulfill the task of the par- 
ticulerizing SE PRO 

In this study of the Army as it roves fro® conscription to 
the all-volunteer force, certain processes, as vell as structural and 
environmental properties, are highlighted. Variations occurring within 
the Army are described relative to different parts of the organization 
and for a span of time since 1940 when modern conscription began. Key 
societal influences will also be noted because systeric change is fre- 
quently stimulated by external pressures. In esserice, this is what an 
experimentalist does when he varies the conditions under which a par- 
ticular system exists, or when he observes the evolution of an object 
over a period of time. 

The procuct is essentially "heuristic" in terms of serving to 
discover or reveal. ‘The potential ofa ee theory and inter- 
connected schenata that may be fmitful for further research are empha- 
sized. 

The thesis presented is that the propositions by James Thompson 
pertaining to organizational. maneuvering in a changing environnent pro- 
vide broad and realistic inferences for strategies in adaptation although 


his theories require refinement because of obtuse terminology. From his 


book, Organizations in Action, the author poses certain conjectures that 





0 ; x af 
Seymour N. Lipset, Martin row, and James S. Coleman, Union 
Democracy (New York: Free Fress, 1956), pp. 393-412, passim. 








he suggests require testing and elaboration. Selected propositions from 
Thompson's conceptual framework on organizational rationality will be 
applied in this research to a complex government organization--the United 
States Army--undergoing a dramatic change process. The protlem, therefore, 
is to describe, test, evaluate, and apply some of Thompson's theories in 
the context of a government agency in transition from conscription to an 
all-volunteer force. liore specifically: Is there a positive correlation 
between his general propositions on organizational rationality and the 
dynamic processes of a complex governmental organization coping with 

uncer tainty? 

Utilizing standard techniques of a political scientist, the tools 
of analysis consist of interviews with executives in the Department of 
Defense and Department of the Army, supplemented by a revier of tables of 
organization, budget analysis, exmining relevant administrative structures, 
history, public opinion polls, manuals, hearings, statutes, and reports-- 


all with special reference to the context of the hypotheses. 


It is hypothesized that:*> 


(1) The propositions on organizational rationality 
offered by James Thompson are relevant to a large 
complex government organization. 


(2) His propositions, as will be restated in the 





21 mese are not legitimate hypotheses in the scientific sense of 
the word because many of the variables under study, such as "buffer" and 
"norms of rationality," are not precisely measurable; hence, they are not 
testable. Kaplan's version of "working hypotheses" appears more appro- 
priate in the context of this research because their purpose is limited 
to guiding and organizing the investigation. This choice recognizes a 
severe limitation in one's ability to operationalize the concepts pre- 
sented here--a point that will be elaborated in the final chapter. 
Abraham Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry (Scranton, Pennsylvania: Chandler 
Publishing Company, 1964), p. 88. 
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form of scenarios pertaining to the Amy, will 
tend to operate sequentially in terms of timing 
and emphasis applied by that organization. 
(3) That should these propositions rot achicve antici- 
pated results, a new one may be added: "If the or- 
ganization fails in fulfilling successfully the 
objectives described in the prior propositions, its 
members may undertake a stratery that strives for 
reversion to a former circunstance in which the 
organization will again seal off the conversion 
process from enviromental influences." 
It is assumed that: 
(1) The conversion process (core technology) contains a 
stable manpower level of about 800, 000.°° 
(2) The problem of obtaining sufficient resources represents 
the primary causal variable for organizational adaptation to change 
toward an all-volunteer force. 
It will be suggested that there is a correlative linkage between 


proposition and scenario that corresponds to the following process mocel: 


cemere is the growing possibility of force reductions on the 
basis of recent political and popular moods but it would be extremely 
difficult to forecast the size of manpower cuts. It seems probable 
that there will be slow incremental adjustments downward. ‘The premise 
in suggesting a large military force in this decade is based on the 
standard explanations including crises in the iiiddle Last, the cold war, 
an arms race alleged to be forced upon us by the Russians, and tne need to 
defend weaker nations of the free world. There has been very little 
questioning, let alone opposition to, the maintenance of a large mili- 
tary force during the past three decades until the impact of tne Vietnam 
involvement became apparent. 
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Fig. 1.--Process Mocel* 
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he depiction of each element in this model is not intended 
to portray mutually exclusive, or autonomous, functions. ln 
reality, many elements are at work simultaneously. Imphasis 
by the organization tends to shift sequentially as shown. 


<< 








“CLAP TER III 


CASE STUDY: AK ARY Ik TRANSITION 


Background 


The first conjecture relative to this case Study was int rovticed 
in Chapter 11 with “hompson's Froposition 2.1 which broadly emphasized 
organizational strategy to preserve or protect a siate of equilibriun 
by means of sealing off the organization from its external envircrsent. 
In terms of a three-step cycle (input->core technolog-Poutput) vith 
respect to the Army, initial attention ras given to the exogenous cir- 
cumstances that permitted the maintenance of a continuous flow of man- 
power resources into the orminiza tion. dt is p@atiiy apparent tha? 
this objective was virtually euranteed as long as the nation supported 
a compulsory draft system. There has perhaps been no other national 
issue of such continuing, high visibility as Selective Service. It 
was the law of the land almost continuously since 1940 ant has figured 
in every major war this country has fought since the Civil Var. lt has 
been studied and restudied by military experts, Congressional cormit- 
tees, groups of private citizens, and Presidential Commissions. 

As will be snown shortly, popular and political support are 
thought to be the pervasive stimuli for the establishment and contin- 
uance of this type of "seal" separating the Army from a competitive 
labor market since 1940. In describins this phenomenon, the capsulized 


version of Thompson's first proposition is repeated: 
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SCENARIO A: THE ARMY WAS ABLE TO ENSURE THE DYNAMIC CONTINUITY OF 


—_—_—_""—— ee © Ee EE gg ee > 


ITS CONVERSION PROCKSS BY ResOt? TO A COLFULSORY DRA. 


` Throughout American history, both state and federal govern- 
ments have compelled service to meet emerrencies. Nevertheless, a 
permanent and comprehensive peacetime draft, such as ve have known 
after world war II, is a recent departure from this precedent. ‘here 
is little to be gained beyond a very brief review of the historical 
antecedents of modern comestic conscription. Although George Washing ton 
asked for a draft law curing the American revolution, no such law vas 
passed. 

It was earlier indicated that the first system of compulsory 
service began in 1863, born of necessity, but far short of being con- 
prehensive. The draft law under which men were called to the Union 
Army was based largely on a ouota system in that each state was re- 
quired to furnish a certain number of men per month. lf the number 
could be obtained through volunteers, the state did not have to issue 
a draft call. Because the draft was unpopular, states preferred to 
offer bounties and bonuses for men who agreed to serve. ln theory, 
the South had universal conscriptionj because of a ide range of eyemp- 
tens, however, only 1.4 per cent were conscripts out of 1.2 million 
who served in the Confederate Arm. 

The United States has traditionally relied upon voluntary 
recruitment to provide manpower resources in time of peace, with the 
professional cadre being augmented in time of war by militiamen, re- 
serves, and conscripts. The notion of a large standing army was not 


accepted in this country until the present century as a consequence of 





our intensive and prolonged involvement in international crises in- 
cluding warfare. Military conscription has rarely been a popular 
procedure except in certain times of national fervor.* kost young 
men have not viewed the prospect of leaving home and being shot at 
with any great enthusiasm. Before World War I, America was considered 
a haven for those who wished to escape forced service in the armies 
of Europe where compulsory service was born and where it was a cus- 
tomary part of life. By.use of the draft during World ‘ar I, however, 
the United States had accumulated over four million men under arms at 
the end of the war just prior to demobilization. 

Not until after the passage of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 was it deemed necessary for this country to under- 
take a peacetime draft and this was a departure from the rapid post-war 
demobilization that had previously occurred throughout our history. 
After World War 11 this law was allowed to expire in 1947 with the 
objective of returning to the long-standing policy of small, voluntary 
peacetime forces. But the respite was brief. By 1948, the combination 
of difficulties the Services were having in recruiting adequate per- 
sonnel and the military requirements of the cold war led to a reinstate- 
ment of peacetime conscription. 


The short and unsuccessful experience with volunteerism after 


don a meant to include all forms of forced service 
when the force derives from the power of the govermment rhich is 
raising the military services, The definition is taken from Vincent 
Davis, "Universal Service: An Alternative to the All-Volunteer Armed 
Services," in The Military and American Society, ed., by Stephen ko. 
Ambrose and James A. Barber (New Yorks Free Press, 1972), p. 221, 
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World War II provides an interesting and instructive prececent on the 
problems involved in attempting to attract large numbers of enlisicéc 
in peacetime. The experience included various changer in organize- 
tion and discipline undertaken at the recommendation of the Doolittle 
Commission in order to improve morale and encourage enlistments. As 
soon as the collapse of the Japanese forces appeared imrinent, the 

Waer Department began to develop a nationwide recruiting program. There 
were three distinct phases of the venture between 1945 end the resusr- 
tion of Selective Service in 1948. “he first phase Ctnornstrated e 
great dependency on the Selective Service, and in reality, recruit- 
ment played a secondary role in Selective Service. he second perio? 
was characterized by the Amy's attempt to replace Selective Service 
with an effective recruiting program. The terminal pnase consisted 

of various reevaluations of, and changes in, the recruiting policies 
which ended in failure of the recruitment effort to attract sufficient 
numbers of men and women into the nni, hven with a vigorous recmit- 
ing campaign and efforts to make the Army more democratic, volunteer 
enlistments were below manning goals and therefore the draft was re- 
sumed in 1948. It is evident that primary attention was given to 
measures affecting what we have earlier described as the input sice 


of the conversion process model while massive personnel egress was 





2 
The phased approach in the 1940s aprears supportive of the 
second and third hypotheses presented in that a sequence of actions 
was undertaken until it became necessary to revert to conscription in 
order to meet manpower needs. Some similarities with the current 
situation will be alluded to in later chapters. Interviews with Army 


spokesmen convey the impression that current circumstances are far 


different from those of the 1940s. ‘Mey believe that the recent sub- 
stantial raise in military compensation is a paramount difference. 
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taking place at the opposite end.? 


The modern iilitary Selective Service Act of 1967, 4 Was 2 

comprehensive statute designed to provide an orderly, efficient, and 

a fair procedure for marshalling the available manpower of the country 
by a relatively autonomous organization; and to impose a common obli- 
gation on all physically fit young men. 1t was calculated to function 
in times of peril and was designed to provide men for the Armed Forces 
without delay. The courts normally did not attempt any interference 
with the organization of the Selective Service System. On frequent 
occasions, judges praised the patriotic efforts of the unpaid personnel 
of the System. It was held that Selective Service Regulations had the 
force and effect of law. It was also held by the courts that, when 
Congress substantially reenacted the provisions of the 1940 law, the 
administrative regulations interpreting and construing the act (which 


had long continued without substantial change) were considered to have 


Congressional endorsement. ‘Thus local board officials were delegated 


Rocco Me Paone attributes this failure of personnel retention 
to the following elements: (1) The G.I. Bill induced veterans in large 
numbers to leave the Service for education, (2) Inadeauate military 
housing, (3) Assignment policies that caused instability, (4) Long 
working hours, (5) Slow promotions, (6) Unattractive uniforms, and 
(7) Insufficient pay. "The Last Volunteer Army," Military Revier, 

XLIX (December, 1969), 9-17. 


Arhe basic law has been amended several times since 1948 
including three changes of Title. Frior titles were: 1948-1951-- 
Selective raining and Service Act; 1951-1967--Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. Naterial contained in this paragraph has 
been taken from Lieutenant General Lewis B. Hershey, Legal Aspects 
of Selective Service, (Washington, D.C.: Government Frinting Office, 
January, 1969), pp. 1-4. 
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significant discretionary power. About 4,000 local craft boards -© 
administered the law and selectively called up men to fulfill their 
quotas. Under the provisions of the Act of 1967, Congress had the 
power to enlist the manpower of the nation by conscription both for 
the prosecution of a war and for a peacetime army. It was a prevail- 
ing view by many at the time that the power to wage var successfully 
was not limited to combat action, but extended to every matter and 
every activity related to war which affected its corduct and progress; 
that the Congress was the judge as to whether a clear and presert can- 
ger existed requiring the enactment of a selective service law. 

The public has more or less accepted the need for a large stand- 
ing force since the 1940s. Some of the reasons have already been ad- 
dressed. he global competition with the Communists is only a partial 
explanation for the larger peacetine forces; the other part of the 
explanation is that, with the development of long-range weapons, the 
United States is now vulnerable to the possibility of outside attack 
in a way that never existed at any earlier time in our history. Con- 
scription of whatever form has typically been used wnenever no cor- 
bination of incentives and incucements was adequate to raise the 
number and kinds of military services which the government felt vere 


> 


needed. 





In a survey of ninety-one countries, more than two-thiräs 
were found to have some kind of compulsory military service. some 
of these systems were universal, while others, like our om selective 
service system, were selective in that only some of those eligible 
were required to perform actual service. ‘YTerrence Cullinan, "lational 
Service }rograms Abroad," Current History, LV (August, 1968), 97. 
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ror over thirty vears, the Army manporer procurement has been 
De? systeme partially volunteer, but vith a significant pronortion 
of draftees. lt should he noted that many of the volunteers have been 
daraft-motivated, and enliated only under the imminent threat of being 


drafted. 


Public Toot 


While there was encorsenent for a large stending force by the 
majority of Americans as a legitimate end, the means to achieve that 
end became increasingly controversial. Unease over the impact of 
selective conscription on cquity and social goals, and spreading mis- 
trust of presidential direction on military operations, madé abandon- 
ment of conscription and imposition of Congressional control over its 
resumption a tempting alternative to tne manpower policy of prior years. 
The conscription system was subjected to increasingly heavy criticism 
in the late 1960s not just from youthful opponents of the Vietnam war, 
but from other sectors of American society. Kost of these critics 
focused on the unfairness of the system, with unfairness being measured 
and answered on several sets of criteria. In consecuence, Congress was 
faced with a dilemma: How to respond to an apparent strong national 
sentiment for major revision of the draft--or even its outright aboli- 
tion--vithout compromising the fundamental security needs of the United 
States. 

For a sampling of public sentiment, seven Gallup and Harris polls 
between 1965 and 1972 will be presented. A graphic display of changing 


attitudes in this time frame would provide the reader vith an optimal 
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profile for research but there is a constraint in evaluation and com- 

parisons by the problem of differing questions presented by the roll- 
6 i 

sters. while the inferences from these polls may be reasonably clear, 

the individual questions must be repeated for the reacer. 

Respondents were asked by Gallup in September 1965, for exan- 
ple: "would you favor or oppose requiring all physically fit yours 
men, who cannot pase an educational test, to serve at least one year 
performing some other form of military service?" ‘Tne response ras 
83 per cent favorable and 12 per cent in orposition. | This fincimg is 
somewhat peripheral to immediate interest because it focuses on one nmen- 
tal set and what is assumed by some as an inequity in the rules cf the 
Selective Service System. kevertheless, it represents a vast prerord- 
erance supporting compulsory incuction for this particular group. 

Nine months later in June 1966, Gallup posed the following 
question: "Do you think the present draft system is fair or not?" The 
response was the least favorable ever recorded by Gallup during a var 
period. ‘Those respondents believing the system fair represented 43 


per cent while 38 per cent regarded it as not fair. Gallup pointed 


out that the same auestion in 1953 provided a 60-11 ratio vith the 





Significantly, there was no debate or opposition to the 
extension of the Universal Military Service and Training Act in 1955, 
1959, an 1953 according to “he Report of the Presifent'e Commission 
on an All-Volunteer Armed Force, p. 162. 


lime Gallup Folitical Index, Report lumber 4, (September, 
1965), 1%. ‘The remaining, or balance, percentage has been omitted in 
this and subsequent references to specific polls because they are all 
represented by either no opinion or uncertainty. For example, the 
gross findings above (a national sampling without regard to classifica- 
tion such as sex or race) are listed as: "83% favor, 125 oprose, 5,5 
no, Opinion." 
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remaining (and rather large) ?9 per cent registering no opinion. A 
broadec inference is gainec from the cuestion that vas next presented 
in the 1966 poll, i.e.: “Would vou favor all young men to give tro 
Weare Of service--cither in the military forces;asor inmsnon-ai litary 
work here or abroad such as the Feace Corps’" ‘ne proportion vas 
fe per cent inefgwor and 21 per cent opposed. Gallup then sche: 
suppose all young mer were reruired to give two years! service, would 
von rather have a son of yours serve in the Amed Forces, or in ron- 
military work?" Forty-seven per cent favored military service while 
zer” per cent prefcrree non-military functions. The follomiig @udsitiion 
on the subject, derived from the previous year (1965), was added to 
the report: "Should every able-bodied American toy 18 years old be 
renvire0 to go into the Armed Forces for one year or not?" Those 
favoring compulsory service represented €5 per cent of the sampling 
and 31 per cent were opposed.” If one is persuaced that all of these 
samplings are representative of American attitudes, it is apparent 
that the majority of the American public supported compulsory service 
of some kind in the mid-1960s. 

Similar cuestions were not again presented by Gallup until 
1969. It is again emphasized that only inferences, not direct com- 
parisons, can be drawn because the questions about to be described 
differ in content with those offered in 1966. Contrary to what has 
been implied in the preliminary remarks of this section, the first 


two cuestions pose some surprising responses. Gallup offered in 





Sane Gallup Folitical Index, Report Number 1%, (June, 1966), 
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11-13. 
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January 1969 the most basic and germane cuestion for our research, 
i.e.: "After tne Vietnam war is over, do vou think the United States 
should do away with the draft anc depend upon a professional military 
force made up of volunteers or do you think the draft should be con- 
tinvec?" ‘he draft was favorce by a ratio of 2 to 1 with 62 per cent 
and 31 per cent resrectively. "o the question of whether or not all 


men should give 1 year of service (not necessarily military) to their 


iy 
oO 


country, 79 per cent were tabulated in favor and 16 per cent we: 
against.” 
Louis Harris provides in September 1970 the first appreciable 

drop in popular support of conscription with the question: "Jo you 
support the idea of an all-volunteer Army, or would you rather sec the 
present combination cf a Araft and volunteers continue?” Since the 
response categories are different from those presented by Gallup, they 
are shovn as follows: 


Women Respondents 


44 per cent for volunteers, AT per cent for combination, ? per cent 
for some other combination 


ken tespondents 
N 


50 per cent for volunteers, AS per cent for egmbination, © per cen 
for some other combination 





"he Gallup Opinion Index: Political, Social and kconoric “rends, 
Report Number 44, (February, 199), p. 4. An interesting query regarding 
women was also presented. Q. "would yon favor 1 year of service for 
women to give service to the nation--in nursing or some other public 
help?" A. 44 per cent favored and 49 per cent objected. 


10, a : u: 
he Harris Surveys Yearbook of iublic Opinion 1970: A conpen- 


dium of Current American Attituces, (hew York: Louis Harris and Associates, 
1971), p. 88. "he cuote is not identical with that listed in the text 

and is altered in format only to facilitate explanation and save space». 

“he figures, identifiers, and categories are identical however. 
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he most recent poll on the subject (again with only periph- 
eral relevance) was published in carly 197? by Gallup vith the cuestion: 
"onld you favor or oppose reauiring all youne nen to give one yeer of 
service to the nation--either in rilitary forces, or in non-military 
work here or abroad, such as VISTA or the Peace Corps?" ‘ne proportion 
was 68 per cent in favor and 25 per cent opposed. This is a very slickt 
change from a response in 1970 to the same question *hich yielded 71 yer 
cent and 20 per cent ee. 

In swamarizing the onlv opinion data that has been readily ac- 
cessible on the subject, the results of tne rolls are not rarticulariv 
impressive. ‘Shey are neither narrow cnough in language content fos pur- 
poses of this research nor are thev reflective of a strong and grorine 
popular mandate for ending the draft. Ferhatis Americans hac becore s0 
accustomed to conscription over the vears that they ware cither not in- 
clined to thine in teris of Somethings different, or they were distrust- 
ful of the possible ramifications ensuing fror any alternative of rain- 


e] 
taining a large military fees i Official statements and actions by 





Lime Galluy Opinion Indes Political, Sé¢ial antenconorie 
Trends, Report Numbers 81 and 62, (March, 1972 and August, 1970), pp. 
22 and 27 respectively. 


12 E 
here were, and still remain, many sources of opposition to an 


all-volunteer force. For excellent writings on the pros and cons of vol- 
unteerism, see: George H. Walter, Let's ind ‘the Draft less, (New York: 
David WcKay Co., Inc., 1967); John K. Swomlev, the Nilitarv rstablicteen 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1964); James C. Filler, 111, ed. „hy The uit 
(Baltinore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1968); Gerald Leinwand, ed. "he Draft, 
(New York: “*ashington Scuare Press, 1970); Thomas Reeves and Karl hiess, 
The tnd of the kraft, (New York: Random House, Inc., 1970); Harry A 
Jiarmion, The Case Against a Volunteer Army, (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
Inc., 1971). 
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political leaders that are described in the next section may have 
served as catalysts for swaying public opinion. 

There is the inclination to belicve that circunstances in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s brought about a change in general attitude. 
The change in public mood regarding the draft became most pronounced 
during the latter stages of Anerican involvement in Vietnam. One must 
be wary in analyzing the severe criticism of our Selective Service 
System, per se, because it was difficult to sort out opHosition to the 
Vietnam war from opposition to the draft itself. As Worris Janomi tz 


concluces: 


Faredoxically, the prolongation of hostilities in Vietnam 
served only to speed the end of conscription. . . Teminating 
conscription was one issue on whicn antiwar Conrressmen ane, 
pressure groups could unite with the Nixon Administration.” 7 


Assuming that such a trend was actually realized anó is a con- 
vincins pnenomenon, then how was this mood translated into political 


action toward ending the draft? 


Policy Develorment--A andate For Change 


Actions to end conscription, in fact, preceded eny perceptible 
large-scale public sentiment for an all-volunteer force by several 
years. In 1964 for example, two events occurred that helped generate 
interest in ending compulsory military service. The first was Senator 
Barry Goldwater who as the Republican presidential nominee, advocated 


the abolishment of conscription. The second was a Pentagon study on 


3 Zan 
ma, "Volunteer Armed Forces and hilitary Purpose," 
Foreign Affairs, L (April, 1972), 427. 





military manpower procurement alternatives. ` 

A mumber of independent studies also preceded any subotantive 
policy formulations. In 1957, two non-military commissions examined 
the subject. ‘She first was the Clark panel appointed by the house 
Armes Services: Committee; the second was the Marehall Commission 
appointed by President Johnson. ‘The more recent Fresicent's Commission 
on en All-Volunteer Armed Force was convened by President l'ivon in 1259. 
Subsecuently in 1971, Congressional hearings were initiated in the 
respective armcd services committees. 

The prospects of ansia to an all-volunteer force sere seen 
as appealing to the major political yarties as well. Language per- 
taining to the possibility of replacing the draft vas inserted in the 
Republican platform during Goldwater's campaign in 19€4. he words 
were etrengthened in the Republican platform of 1978 with: "hen 
military manpower needs cen be appreciably reduced, we will place the 
Selective Service System on standby and substitute a voluntary force 


14 


through adequate pay and career incentives." in a paid politicel 


broadcast on radio and televirion October 1968, tichard Fixor care out 


forcefully in favor of an all-volunteer ece. with the election of 


ee i ne ee «i I a a 


14 noted in Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 9°d Congress, Ist 
Session 1971, XXV11, (#eshington, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly, Inc., 
197), p. 257. "he presidential platform of the Democratic Farty first 
included the phrase about the all-volunteer concept in 1968. 





To y : 
Dno Ne Nixon, "Whe All-Volunteer Amed Force," An address 
given over the C13 Network, October 17, 1968. "hree sentences of that 
speech are particularly appropriate to our study, 1.¢€.: 


"The military services are the employers today who don't have to 
compete in the job market. Supplied by the draft with the manpower 
they want when they went it, they've been able to ignore the laws of 
supply and demand. But I say there's no reason why our military should 
be exempt from peacetime competition for manpower, any more than our 
local police and fire departments are exempt." 
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the tepublican presidential candidate later in 1508, this plank of “the 
platform was seen by marx as a mandate for the en? of conscrivtion. 
wwo months after Fr. Nixon mas inaugurated, he ariointed a 15—an 
presidential commission, headed by former Defense secretary, “nonas 

S. Gates, to work out plans for conversion of the armed Forces into an 
all-volunteer force. ‘the "Gates Comission" was charged bv Iresident 
Nixon with eyanining the volunteer military concept (but no other al- 
terna tives), detemining if it was economically feasible anc, if so, 
recommending the techniques for implementing it. “he Cornission re- 
ported its recommendations to the Tresicent in February 1970. 

Resort to an all-volunteer force became increasingly attractive 
following the persuasive recommendations of the Gates Commission based 
on its conclusion that total volunteerism was both desirable end feasitle. 
Among the main points held by the Commission were: 

We unanimously believe that the nation's interest will be better 
served by an all-volunteer force. . . We have satisfied ourselves 


that a volunteer force will not jeopardize national security, and 
we believe it will have a beneficial effect ...*° 





16 i | en 
The Report of the President's Commission on an All-Volunteer 


Armed Force, p. iii. The specific recommendations toward achieving an 
all-volunteer force were: 


"l. Raise the average level of basic pay for military personnel in 
the first two years of service from $18€ a month to #315 a month, the 
increase to become effective on July 1, 1970. "his involves an in- 
crease in total compensation (including the value of food, lodging, 
clothing, and fringe benefits) from $301 a month to $437 a month. The 
basic pay of officers in the first two wears should be raised from an 
average level of $428 a month to $578 a month, and their total compen- 
sation from $717 a month to $869 a month. 

2. Yake comprehensive improvements in conditions of military ser- 
vice and in recruiting as set forth elsewhere in the report. 

3. Establish a standby draft system by June 30, 1971, to be activated 
by joint resolution of Congress upon request of the President." (79910) 











Concurrently, senator hark Hatfield introcucec lerislation which, if 
passed, would have put into effect the principal recommendations madc 
by the Commission. The recommendations were in contrast to the nega- 
tive conclusions on feasibility by the earlier *arshall Commission 
and Clark T 
While accepting the Commission's recommendations in principle, 
the Administration adopted a different timetable for reasons that will 
be described below. ‘Tne Commission had suggested an end to incuction 
authority by June 90, 1971, but the President sought a tro=year exten- 


sion to July 1, 1973. “he President's request for delay at that tine 


E 18 
was a hotly divisive issue in Congress. 





Mune Clark panel concluded that such an Amy would cntail: 
0) Unceztainty and inflexibility in the system, (2) Brorlbitant 
expense, (3) teprehensible judgment in placing monetary value on the 
lives of citizens, (4) ‘the creation of national defense based on 
essentially mercenaries, and (5) Abandonment of faith in citizens to 
rally to the nation's defense when national security is threatened. 
Cited by Marmion, ‘The Case Against a Voluntccr Arm, pp. 29-30, 


8 
Fresident Kixon cautioned that the draft could not be endec 
prematurcly. In his January 1971 message to Congress he stated: 





“While 1 am confident that our plan will achicve its objective of 
reducing draft calls to zero, «ven the most optimistic observers 
agrec that we would not be able to end the draft in the ncxt year 
or so without seriously weakening our military forces or impair- 
ing our ability to forestall threats to tne peace. . » 1 propose 
that this Congress extend ineuction authority for tro vears ... 
ve shall make everv endeavor to reduce draft calls to zero by 
that time, carefully and continually reedanmining our position as 
we procecd toward that goal." 


fuoted"iIn itenort to the Fresident: Progress in inding the Draft 

Spelling Ali Voluntcer Force, "elvin 3. Laird, Secretary 

OÙ Defense, (“ashington, D.C.: Government Frinting Office, 1972), 
o 

DT. 6-7. 
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Aes trong ursing of the Wiministration, Coneres® firey 
agreeó to a tro-year delay and ther approve? sutstantisl 72 


3 


Otis t=tera military personnel along with acditional vcnuses ax 
micentives. “‘hese funds were designed to expard recruiting effort 
with an overall objective of ending draft calls by June 1973 so tit 
the all-volunteer force concept might then be implementec. 

Events in the interin encouraged tne Administration to revise 
the June deadline. When tne attcmvts were mace in 1970 to rhase our 
conscription in favor of an all-volunteer armed force, craft indec- 
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tions avereged over 16,0CC per month. Militam manforer needs verc 


high and future needs were uncertain. ‘These clements constitutes 
serious impediments to orderly planning in tne initial steres, but 
developments evoiving between 197€ and 1973 stimulateó inc Admini- 
tration to end the draft earlier than scheduled. The diririshin; 
involvement in Vietnam resulted in reducing military manrower necer, 
and an intensified recruitment campaign that seemed to attract gres tor 
interest in the Services among potential recruits in the general roru- 
lation accelerated tne timetable. 

These influences are reviewed here from the historical persrec- 
tive of events from 1950 with focus on the transition years 1970-197". 
Draft calls, force levels, and voluntary enlistments are presente? 


graphically as an indication of significant changes that were taking 





ee inductions peaked at 30,000 per month during the 
1965-1966 period of escalation in the Vietnam war. About 25 per 
cent of the G million who served in the American Armed Forces Curing 
the Vietnam war were draftees. 2erort of the President's Sommis- 
Eon p. 163. 
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place. ‘the decline in draft inductions shown in Figure ?, particularly 


curing the past 5 ycars, was closely related to reductions in active 


Fig. 2.--Draft Inductions, All Services, Yiscal Years 1950-73 


Fales (hundreds of thousands) 
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doni) 
Sources: 1950-70, Dept. of Defense (Comptroller), he k í 


ate for Infomation Operations, "selected i anpower 
Statistics," (April 15, 1972), pp. 50-52. 1971-73, 
Dept. of Defense, l’anpower and teserve Affairs, 
(February, 1973) 


manpower over this period. Both Figures ? and 3 are reflective of this 
correlation. From a peak active total force level of 4.55 million in 
1968 (at the height of the Vietnam war) military strength declined to 
about 2.3 million by June 1972 and currently 2.2 million as shown in 
ligure 3 on the following page. ‘he improving circumstances occasioned 
by the declining need for such a large standing force greatly enhanced 
the prospects of achieving an all-volunteer force. ‘The force level in 


1973 is the lowest it has been since 1950 and represents a precipitous 





40 per cent drop between 1963 and fag.” 


Fig. 3.--Active Manpower, All Services, Fiscal Tears 19°0-73 
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With a lower active force level, the need for new recmi's also 
declined to pre-Vietnam levels. The kev consideration for the volunteer 
concept in the trensition period was whether, in the absence of conscriy- 
suon, cuificient “true” volunteers With appropriate quelificatiors 
would step forward. ‘he txue volunteer is defined within the context 


of a man who freely chooses to enter the military forces in the absence 


of a draft threat, > The growth in true volunteers as a fraction of 





20 . ; ; ; TEA 
nowaró R. Fried, et al, Settine National Priorities: "The 197/7 
Budget, (washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 197%), pp. 296-298. 


mates of trme volunteers are based on lottery data during 
the calender years 1970 through 1972 for those elifibles who heé rot yet 
received lottery numbers ina study conducted for the Senate. V.S., 
Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed Services, All-Yolunteer Armed Forces: 
Progress Problems and Frospects, Report by Martin binkin and John D. 
Noms ton, 9310 Cong., ist sess., 1975, y. 8. 





totel enlistmnents is show in Figure 4. The important result is tne 


Fig. 4.--Totel ale and Prue 
Volunteers, All Services, Fiscal Years 1971-74 
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Special Report of secretary of Defense Llliot 
L. Richerdson, Mach 1973), p. 3. 





attainment of an estimatcd Jevel of true volunteers in Fiscal 1973 

that approximates the total male enlistment needs projected for Fiscel 
1974 (354,000). With particular reference to the Army, the data indi- 
cated some anticipatec shortfalls. In 1972, for example, the Amy 
received 110,000 true volunteers representing: only 73 per cent of their 
total enlistments. ‘heir projected needs for the year beginning July 


1973 were 162,000.°° 


me A11-Volunteer Force and the Ind of the Draft, Special 
Report of Secretary of Defense »lliot L. Richardson, (iiarch 1973), 
pp. 5-8. 
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Scenario A became inoperative on January 27, 1573 «Ren the 
former Secretary of Defense, Kelvin Rt. Lair’ stated: 


With the signing of the peace agreement in Paris . . . the 
armed forces henceforth will derend exclusively on volunteer mm 
soldiers, airmen and marines. ‘fhe use of the draft is ended. ~ 


Thus the concern is With the specific measures untertaken by 
the Army in its effort to adapt to an exogenous mandate. Mhe con- 
ditions are now established for the introduction of Scenario B, anr 
the next chapter begins vith the recopnition that Army plaming fo: 


this contingency began several years before lsird's annovrcrment, 





25 de ie ae | P 
Reported by David E. Rosenbauia, "Nation Ends Nraft, “ura 
is) Volunteers, In NN Oan Jaway 720, 1973p. 1. 





CHAPTER IV 
A STRATLGY FOR ADSPTATION--CHANGE PLANNING 
A Theoretical Framework 


The fact that the Secretary of Defense could make his historic 
announcement ending tne draft to sustain a large standing military 
force, particularly ahead of schedule, suggests not only the effects 
of some changing external conditiors which have just been presented, 
but also implies a deliberate and concerted planning process within 
the Army that began well in advance of the decision. This observation 


will be explored and tested in light of the folloring: 


SCENARIO B: BY ANTICIPATING WANIRG POPULAR SUPPORT FOR THE DRAFT, 


THE ARMY ATOPTED A PLANNING STasneGY FOR CHEUNG5 THAT 
WOULD ASSURE A CORTINUOUS VOLUNTARY INPUT TO IS CON- 
VERSION PROCESS. 


The time frame of this analysis is between carly 1969 and January, 
1975. 

One is reminded by James ‘Thompson and William Nciwen thats: 
"Most complex organizations must adopt strategies for coming to tems 
with their environment." Strategy is a matter of selecting a strategic 
objective where the organization wishes or intends to be at a future 
time as differentiated from "tactics" which involves the selection of 


an immediate action from the organization's available repertoire. ‘the 





ames D. Thompson and William J. McEwen, "Organizational Goals 
and Environment: Goal-Setting as an Interaction Process," American 


Sociological Review, XXIII, (February, 1958), p. 25. 
61 
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"future state" that comes to mind is total reliance on volunteer 
service--a condi tion known within the Department of Defense as a "zero 
draft" state. 

This study of the Army confirms the conclusion of E. Kirby 
Warren that emphasis in planning by organizations today has moved fron 
simply change adaptation to actively anticipating and plannirg for 
change.” Obviously with respect to the Army, its environment has 
determined within broad limits what its strategy must be, mt it is 
in the area of resource availability that more narrowly limits the 
choices of what strategy will evolve. 

To achieve a fully voluntary manpower input to the conversion 
process, it is necessary to devote major attention to the schene of 
inducements. Chester Barnard provided in 1948 an outline of induce- 
ment characteristics which, in reality, were to become focal elements 
for Army planners. The contents of Barnard's framework for "exchange" 
in the inducement process consisted of, first, the need for material 
inducements. As will be shown later, this factor seened to command 
most of the Army's attention initially. A second element by Barnard 
pertained to the importance of desirable physical conditions and asso- 
ciational attractiveness--a phenomenon later characterized by Frederick 
Herzberg as part of the hygienic component of his "Two-Factor Theory" 
in The Motivation to Work. Correlating with subsequent Amy state- 


ments on the need for improvement in professionalism and conditions of 





“Warren, "Where Long-Range Planning Goes Yrong,'" Systems, 
Organizations, Analysis, Management: A Book of Readin eds. David I, 
Cleland and William R. King, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1969), p. 93. 
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service, Barnard suggested the possible benefits stemming from en- 
larged participation, ideal benefactions (e.g. promotions) and non- 
material opportunities such as measures encouraging distinction end 
prestige.” 
Robert Katz offers some important considerations in planning 
strategy that will apply in this case. He believes that two funda- 
mental prerequisites to change planning are environmental and resources 
analyses. ‘To these requirements, Katz deems it necessary to add a 
definition of the scope of action as well as the scheme for resource 


4 


procu. ement and deployment. Since the reader is now familiar with 
environmental circumstances up to the point of decision for an all- 
volunteer Army, it is first noted in retrospect, the official estab- 
lishment of a special strategic planning unit within the Army for plans 
leading to, and facilitating, the implementation of this decision. Fre- 
quently when a new program is to be developed, a new organizational 

unit is created and charged with the task first of elaborating the new 
program and then carrying it on when it has been elaborated. This 
procedure, according to March and Simon, usually provides: “. . +. for 


a spurt of innovative program-developing activity--a spurt that auto- 


matically diminishes as the program is elaborated, and the task shifts 





er I, Barnard, Organization and Nanasement: Selected 
Papers, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), pn. 121-122, 


a power L. Katz, Cases and Concepts in Corporate Strategy 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Eall, Inc., 1970), pp. 347- 


357, passim. The concepts of strategic planning presented by the 
author are based on the practices of business enterprise but the 
notion appears realistic for application to the case study. Having 
identified the above elements, Katz then points out that there is ept 
to be the requirement for frequent change in strategic plans and 
therefore the process requires regular recycling. 
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from one of planning to one of execution." 


6 
Charting a Course of Action 


The Gates Commission findings provided the impetue for central 
planning within the Departuent of Defense and many of the sutseguent 
actions taken were based on its recommendations. lr. Laird established 
within his own offices the Froject Volunteer Committee in early 1969 
which was to provide a worxing dialogue rith tre Commission and serve 
as the link point for its data. The Committee consisted of key man- 
power officials of the Defense Department. There ras a consensus in 
the conclusions of the two groups rerarding the feasibility of the 
all-volunteer force and the principal steps needed to end reliarce on 
the draft. Both recommended substantial pay increases for junior en- 
listed personnel, selective pay incentives for specisiists, additional 
Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC) scholarship support, and a 
greatly expanded recruiting program. ‘The Project Volunteer Committee 
singularly pressed for a two-year extension of conscription in order 


to allow sufficient time to phase-out the draft reliance and test the 





James Ge March and Herbert A. Simon, Orfanizations.(New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958), p. 187. 


sihe material that follows was largely supplied by Stephen 
Herbits, Special Assistant for All-Volunteer Force Actions to the Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense For Manpower and Reserve Affairs (hashington, 
D.C.) in terms of interviews and access to his files which took place 
October-December 1973. Mr. Herbits was also a member of the Gates 
Commission. Data presented in this paper without specific citations 
were obtained during these meetings and are a refiection of a variety 
of sources such as conversations, undated fact sheets and talking 
papers, diagrams, and accounting data. The use of "fiscal year" through- 
out this research pertains to 12 months tegiming July l. For example, 
Fiscal 1973 begins July 1, 1972 and ends June 30, 1973. 





effectiveness of a variety of experimental programs including the impact 
of a large pay raise. This body continues today ae the departmental 
steering group responsible for directing the overall plans for the 
all-volunteer force and for monitoring the effectiveness of action 
programs.! 

In their early discussions with Mr, Laird, the Army leader- 
ship (Secretary of the Army and Chief of Staff) vas convinced that an 
all-out effort must begin at once. Only 30 months remained before the 
completion date the Secretary of Defense had set. The Army concept 
was: to develop a new program; experiment with, an evaluate, new 
initiatives; the removal of no-cost irritants in the Army; and com- 
pletely carry out a program which would reverse tne habits of 50 years 
and raise the level of tre volunteerism in the Army from the existing 
21 per cent up to 100 per cent. Since the leadership wished to pursue 
these objectives in a balanced and interdependent manner, a focal plan- 
ning unit was deemed necessary. 

The position of Special Assistant for the "odern Volunteer 
Army (SAMVA) and small staff was established in Vashington, D.C. within 


the Office of the Chief of Staff in October 1970 for planning and 


‘Prior to actions recommended or taken by any of the military 
o ee Losmittee arranged for 2 series of siudies, e.g.si tro 
youth surveys, the collection of augmented census cata, enlistment and 
reenlistment behavioral date, advertising analysis, and ten studies to 
be conducted by the Services themselves. The complete cost estimates 
of this transitional strategy for the Department were about $1.9 billion 
MAPS e and about %2.7 billion for fiseal 1973. Most of this 
information with respect to the Committee is taken from U.5., Department 
of Defense, Report to the Fresident: Frorress in sindine the Draft and 
Achieving an All-Volunteer Force, i elvin È. Laird, secretary of Defense, 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Frinting Office, 1972), pp. 5-7. 
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executing a strategy that would lead to the termination of conscrip- 


tion. 
(he mission of SAMVA, in broad tems, was to develop and man- 


age the Modern Volunteer Army Program. The principal goals were: 


(1) Establish conditions which contribute to increasing 
the effectiveness of the Army as a fignting force while 
concurrently reducing as rapidly as possible prime reliance 
on the draft as a means for producing forces for the active 
Army and its reserve conponents. 


(2) Raise to the maximum extent poscible the number and 
quality of enlistments anc reenlistments in both the active 
Army and the reserve components. 


(3) Assist in increasing service attractiveness and career 
motivation for both officer and enlisted personnel. 


(4) Make provisions for a stendby draft law to meet 
national emergencies. 


The Special Assistant, Lieutenant General Forsythe, was granted 
substantial powers and authority. He was authorized direct access to 
the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff for purposes of plan- 
ning as well as the reporting of progress toward reducing to "zero" the 
Army's reliance on Selective Service inductions. Heads of major Army 
Staff Agencies were directed to assign senior points of contact through 
which General Forsythe could coordinate, issue policy guidance, and 


direct action in accordance with his delegated functions. The Amy had 


Se Army, Office of the General Staff, "Special assistant 
for the Modern Volunteer Army," Washington, D.C., October 31, 1970, 
pp. 1-5. (Memorandum.) ‘The following milestones were indicated 
prior to the establishment of SAMVA: (1) March 1969--A Study en- 
titled, "Project Volunteer in Defense of the Nation (Provide)" was 
initiated within the Office of the Secretary of Defense, (2) October 
12, 1970--Secretary Laird established the goal of "zero draft" by 
July 1, 1973, and (3) October 13, 1970--Chief of Staff, Amy, estab- 
lished a list of priorities for Volunteer Army actions. 
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long been accustomed to designating special units to tackle ee 
projects. The Army Chief of Staff, General Westmoreland, indicated 
that Forsythe would have authority similar to that of Project Managers 
of major weapon systems that were being developed. In addition to con- 
ventional review and monitoring functions, SAMVA was required (as ovi- 
lined by the Chief of Staff) to establish the objectives, specify 
priorities for action, and guide and coordinate activities cf the 
Army hierarchy to assure'an integrated effort. General Forsythe was 
also given the power to task the Amy Staff and Fielé Commands for the 
preparation, coordination, and execution of volunteer Arny-related pro- 
grams, directives, and actions. 

The unit began its activities with thirty-five officers and 


f 


men. Initiel efforts consisted cf: 


&e Development of a Master Plan 
b. ‘Think-tank Research 

ce Conduct of Attitude Surveys 

de Experimentation and Evaluation 
e. Advertising Guidance 


f. Briefings 


Subsequent activities within the Army leading up to the zero draft 
were largely formulated and initiated within the office of SAVA, 

The Army began with a three-pronged approach to encourage 
enlistments: (1) Strengthen professionalism by building positive in- 
centives to service, (2) Improve Army life by reducing the negative 


aspects--the sources of dissatisfaction--of the military service, and 
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(3) Modernizing the recruiting system and approach.” 


A change in the program of an organization--whether by adding 
new activities or altering existing ones--involves not just a choice 
process in the traditional sense, but requires a process of initiation 
through which new program possibilities are generated and their con- 
sequences examined. Field testing is a cormon course of action by 
many "change agents" from the social sciences for purposes of evalu- 
ating (at limited investment) before such measures are adopted on a 
broader scale. 

Experiments on improvements in the conditions of service were 
begun in early 1970 at Fort Carson, Colorado and Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii. These were initial attempts to ascertain the impact of var- 
ious merit and reward systems during the basic and advanced individual 
training. As preliminary results were encouraging, three more bases 
were added for innovation and evaluation.” Various funded actions 
were tested in order to ascertain which would have the greatest pay- 
off in attracting new enlistments, raising reenlistments, and improving 


the retention of high quality officers. Concurrently, attitude surveys, 


these seem to correlate with earlier points in this study rela- 
tive to both recruiting and socialization as necessary for sustaining 
the conversion process (Scenarios C and D) but an inference is assumed 
here of "image-building" designed to portray to potential enlistees 
that the Army is an attractive profession. General William Westmoreland, 
the Chief of Staff, announced a similar formula for success: (1) 
Enhanced professionalism, (2) Better life, (3) Improved public esteem. 
The significance of these factors is closely allied with Barnard's 
notion of inducements described earlier in this chapter. 


nest programs were broadened to include: (1) Improving pri- 
vacy in barracks, (2) Providing options for combat volunteers as to 
unit and location, (3) Reducing number of soldiers performing non- 
military tasks, (4) Expanding the advertising programs, and (5) 
Expanding ROTC and medical scholarship programs. 
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reenlistment statistics, special command reports, and measures of vrit 
effectiveness were adopted for purposes of analyzing the favorable ani 
unfavorable impact of changes. By analysis of the results, a frame- 


work was to be conceptualized for the application of successful poli- 


cies, Army-wide, at a later date. 12 All command levels were expected 


to publicize throughout the Army (as well as to the local and regional 
media) these policies and tests for making military life more attrac- 
tive to potential enlistees. It was recognized that overall enlist- 
ments must be increased by 250 per cent and 700-800 per cent in combat 
arms. 

Early attention by the Army was directed to a recruiting 
campaign in terms of structural change, advertising, and the advocacy 
end adoption of various incentive programs requiring appraval by Con- 
gress. In the analysis of recruiting practices, the Gates Commission noted 
that the number of recruiters for all Services varied between 6903 and 


7371 during the 1960s with expenditures for recruiting amounting to an 


ai study of the British volunteer system in the military vas 
also conducted. The British reported that morale and efficiency had 
greatly improved since the days of their draft and they concluded that 
two volunteers could do the equivalent work of three conscripts. 
Interestingly, the ratio of military to civilian in their Services 
had changed from 3 to 1 (the same as ours) shortly after world Viar II 
to 55-45 today. There will be more information on "civilianization" 
presented in Chapter V. 


LE me Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff scheduled 
frequent trips for discussions with troops on this subject. It is 
symptomatic of the high degree of importance attached to this strategy 
by all levels including those at the top . Time-phased reenlistment 
goals had also been established: (1) Doubling the volunteer rate by 
July, 1971, (2) Tripling the rate by July 1, 1972, and (3) "Consider" 
quadrupling the rate by July, 1973. ! 
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average of about one-half of one per cent of the active duty menpower 
ag The Army first proposed an increase in recruiters by 536 and 
the establishment of 105 new recruiting stations. In a speech before 
the Association of the U.S. Army on October 1?, 1971, General 


Westmoreland stated: 


We are more than doubling the number of recruiters in the amy 

Recruiting Command. Recruiting stations have been increased by 
37 per cent. Recruiters are being given cost of living allow- 

ances and government-rented houses. 


By the end of 1971, the Army recruiting organization consisted of $ 


A 


districts and 39 regional stations. 


Application of Yonetary Resources 





A central feature (and the most controversial element sith 
: i i È 14 
Congress) in the Army's change planning was the quest for resources. 
Experimentation, advertising, and incentives all required either the 
reallocation of resources or the assignment of additional resources. 
In a letter to the military services deted December 2, 1970, Deputy 


Secretary of Defense Fackard stated: 


In putting together zero draft proposals we must put dollars wnere 
the problems are. The available funds must be used to achieve our 
zero draft objectives and, in particular, to ensure that we have 
adequate manpower. 


tne Report of the President's Commission, p. 83. In December 
1970, the Army was taking in 27,000 new men a month vith only 50 per 
cent as volunteers. By 1973, the number of recruiters for all Services 
had increased to 22,000. 


lone Gates Commission estimated that its proposal for acopting 
the all-volunteer force in fiscal 1971 vould amount to evproximatelv 
$2.7 billion. (p. &). In 1968, 41 per cent of the Defense buöret was 
spent for manpower as compared to 56 per cent in 1973. 
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In response, the Army proposed major actions reauiring money to be 
started immediately. These included: (1) Prime-time advertising on 
radio and television, (2) Expanded recruiting force as well as sup- 
porting facilities, (3) Award of special bomuses for combat skills 
to reduce service irritants. James Gerhardt reminds the researcher 
that decisions related to manpower procurement have important impli- 
cations. <A decision to raise spending on manpower by a given amount 
represents in part a decision not to spend that amount on other ele- 
ments of military strength and needs--weapons, training, facilities, 
supplies and the like. It also represents a decision not to spend 
those funás on other governmental activities, or not to release then 
through lower taxes, 1? 
The Amy initially estimated a neeg for $131 million in Fis- 
cal Year 1971 and $718 millíon in Fiscal 1972 to prepare for the zero 
draft in 1973 but this was later scaled down to $71 million and $523 
million respectively. Supporting the need for those funds vere a 
total of 50 studies (6 under civilian contract) that were undertaken 
or supervised by SAMVA. The inclusion of behavioral science activity 
is of academic interest. SAMVA created a study group in late 1971 
to analyze the use of behavioral science expertise and knowledge with- 
in the Army staff. The study group visited numerous industrial firms 
in the nation such as American Telephone and Telegraph, General Motors, 


Dupont, Sears, as well as the Harvard Business School. In almost every | 


1 James M. Gerhardt, The Draft and Public Policy: Issues in 


Military Manpower Procurement 1945-1970, p. xvi. 
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case, industrial organizations had recently mde major reorganizations 
in order to better deal with human resources problems. These adiust- 
ments included the establishment of an office charged with Organiza- 
tional Development and increased stature for behavioral sciences 
research. ‘There was frequent evidence of applying new motivational 
techniques such as job enrichment and team building, as well as using 
sophisticated measures for diagnosing and improving major staff and 
line corporate tini 2° Several branches of the military services have 
also recently undertaken projects in the application of these techniques 
but a current assessment of their efforts appears premature. 

Sensing the urgency of its situation, the Army reprogrammed 
its own funds to begin field tests, enlistment bomses, and recruit- 
ing facilities. Initial funds provided to SAVA were for: $12.1 
million to the Recruiting Command for immediate expansion of recruit- 
ing and advertising; $6.9 million was allocated for exploiting new 
ideas; $5.6 million was assigned to the civilianization of food ser- 
vice activities (KP) activities in kurope. ‘The Army was asking for 
about half of the $1.3 billion allocated for the zero-draft effort in 


Fiscal 1972. The money requested was to be allocated as follows :1! 


16 


It has been virtually impossible to uncover the extent to 
which the Army applied these findings and the direct effects of that 
application. 


ke from the pay increases which represented the majority 
of funds requested (and approved) the Army was allocated: $135 mil- 
lion for the “improvement of professionalism and Army life," and $59.4 
million for recruiting and advertising. Advertising funds were not 
simply aimed at potential recruits; the scope of operations was aimed 
at the general public as well. U.S., Department of Defense, Report 
to the President, Laird, 1972, p. 32. 
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Recruiting and Advertising 
ROTC 

Medical Scholarships 
Barracks Improvements 
Programs Reducing Irritants 
Selective Pay Increase 


Special Pay Incentives 


Total Requested 


$62.2 million 
17.8 
1.5 

60.0 

15.0 

419.0 

1060 


$651.5 million 


By early November 1971, 1800 recruiters and 500 new stations had been 
added. Over $10 million had been allocated for media advertising. A 
total of 39 various enlistment options were established for new re- 
cruits. Concurrently, a Fiscal 1972 continuing resolution authority 
by Congress for $196 million above the Army base budget was granted 
for continuing experimentation and an expanded recruiting force fron 
3000 to 6080. In early 1972, the hiring of 2700 low wage rate, or 
contract, civilians had returned 3300 soldiers to their primary mili- 
tary skill duties. 

The key to achieving progress at this time toward an all-volun- 
teer force was virtually assured by partnership with Congress in Public 
Law 92-129 which, on September 28, 1971, extended the draft for 2 


years and authorized pay increases in the amount of $2.4 billion. 





18 -ongressional Quarterly Almanac, 92d Conge, lst Sess., ppe 
124-295, passim. The pay featured: $1.8 billion base pay increase 
weighted heavily toward first-term enlistees and low-ranking officers; 
$409.8 million bachelor quarters allowance; $106 million dependents' 
allowances; $20 million for various bonuses to attract critical skills; 
$20 million dependents' allowances for reservists; $2.9 million for 
recruiting. The base pay increase, effective November 1971, was a 
major boostin compensation. In a speech before the Association of 
the U.S. Army on Narch 22, 1972, Laird indicated that privates were 
paid $78 per month in 1964 at the beginning of the Vietnam buildup. 
The starting wage of $332 for a new private in 1972 was 325 per cent 
higher than his 1964 counterpart. 
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Military pay increases have been the most important single source of 
changes in recent defense budgets despite the declining number of 
Servicemen. The legislative decision to make military pay comparable 
with that in the private sector amounted for about three-fourths of 
this increase in compensation} special pay incentives to spur enlist- 
ments and an escalation in grade structure accounted about equally for 
the balance. The price of defense manpower would have increased to 
some extent under these circumstances whether or not the zero draft 
became a reality. ? 

The impact of these actions by Congress was that militery pay 
was increased substantially at the entry level; recruiting systems were 
expanded and modernized, and improvements were made in the quality of 
military life. By early 1973, the Army shortage was only 1.7 per cent 
and the Services met 97 per cent of their recmiting objectives. It was 
felt that the shortfall in Army recmiting was caused prirarily by the 
requirement of higher entrance standards between January and June of 1973. 

With the enactment of this legislation, officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense were increasingly optimistic es to the success of achiev- 
ing a zero draft in 1973. The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Fan- 
power and Reserve Affairs stated: 

Reasonable military pay competitiveness within the private sector 
has been achieved by the enactment of increased military pay and 


allowances .. . Pay inequities affecting personnel in the lower 
military pay grades have been corrected. 





lI ried et al, Setting National Priorities: The 1974 Budget, 
pp. 296-298. 


20congressional Suarterly Almanac, 92d Congress, 2nd Sess., 
XXVIII (1972), p. 492. 
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In gross terms, this may have been an impressive performance 
but certain critical skills required continuing special attention. A 
bonus of $1500 was offered to volunteers who would enlist in the Army 
combat arms for a period of 4 years. The bonus was raised, for test 
purposes, to $2500 in May 1973. The results produced 4550 enlist- 
ments in this specialty area during the month of June 1973--some 1050 
above quota. 

In the examination of the statistics that have been presented 
in this chapter, it has been difficult to pinpoint the flow of resources 
allocated to the Department of Defense for the individual military ser- 
vices and for specific transitional programs leading to a zero-draft 
condition. For example, it is virtually impossible to prorate anong 
the military services the costs of the dozens of expensive studies con- 
ducted in order to determine costs for the Army. Additionally, recruit- 
ing costs inevitably include charges that could be legitimately called 
advertising although the latter is occasionally segregated for budget 
purposes. Finally, improvements in salaries and working environments 
are geared both to the goal of recruiting as well as a general effort 
to improve service conditions in terms of modern life styles and in- 
flation. 

In the examination of Figure 4 presented in the last chapter 
and now the strategy applied between 1970 and January 1973, it is con- 
cluded that the number of true volunteers rose because of a wide variety 
of measures, chief among which were substantial pay increases at the 
entry level and greater emphasis on recruiting. Beyond the monetary 


incentives, other measures upgraded the quality of life at military 
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installations; barracks were modernized, KP duties were assigmed to 

civilians, and additional health and dental prograns were provided. 
The impact of the principal elements--pay and recruiting-- 

are now presented graphically in terms of their effects on all of the 


military services. Figure 5 shows the effect of the pay legislation 


Fig. 5.~--Comparison of Median Weekly rarnines of Civilien 
Full-time Wage and Salary Yorkers and Weekly rarnings of an- 
listed Kales During the First Year of Military Service, 

Fiscal Years 1967-73* 


Median Weekly Eamings 
(dollars) 


129 Der 
20-Year-01d3 | 


; . 
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0 | 
1967 1968 1969 1970 Ion 1972 1973 
*Military earnings refer to base pay, plus allowances for 
subsistence and housing and tax advantage. first year earn- 

ings are based on a weighted combination of the pay grades 
normally attained during the first year of service. Estimate 
of civilian earnines for Fiscal 1973 assumed 5.5 per cent 
increase; estimate of military earnings includes the January 
pay raise. 


Sources: 1967, 1968-72, Dept. of Labor, BLS (March, 1973); 
and Dept. of Defense, kanpower and Reserve Affairs 
(March, 1973); 1968, est. 
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and subsequent comparability increases in January 1972 and January 


1973. Average weekly earnings of new recruits, which had lagged behind 
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those of 19-year-old civilian workers by about 26 per cent in 1970, had 
attained reasonable comparability by Fiscal 1972. Zeyond the starting 
level in manpower procurement, men's earnings (enlisced and c1<silian) 


roughly correspond¢ed for all groups as seen in Figure 6. The data 


Fig. 6.-~Comparison of Median Weexly Facrninss of Civilian 
Full-time Wage and Salary Workers and VNilitary mlistec 
Personnel on Active Duty, by Age, Kay 1972 
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*Lilitary earnings are not given beyond age 54 
since almost all of the military personnel are 
retired by this age. Estimates of median mili- 
tary salaries are based on age, pix zrade, ang 
representative salaries for each er2de. However, 
years of service for each age group was not avail- 
able so that a more rigorous calculation has not 
been possible. 


Source: U.S., Congress, Senate, Conm.ittee on Armed 
Services, All-Volunteer Armed Forces: Frorress, 


Problems and Prospecta, Rervit by Martin Binkin 


| cid 


and John D. Johnston, 93d Conz., lst sess., 
Ro, FIOT I7, p. 22. 
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a 


may be somewhat misleacing and understated. If fringe benefits sucr 


n 
3 
yu 


as tax advantages, retirement, commissary and exchanre privileges, 


medical and dental services are added, the military pay advantages are 
probably even more pronounced. 
The combat armas bonuses plus the wider choices in the selection 


of training courses as well as unit and locéetion of assignment are con- 
sidered to be major factors influencing the growth of combat arms 


enlistments shown in Figure 7. 


Fig. {.--True Volunteers, Ground Combat Arms, Selected Monthly 
Averages, 1970-72 
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Approx. 530 
per month 
Sources: True volunteer date provided by David w. Grissmer, 
General Research Corporation (ay 1973). Fiscal 
1974 requirement from "The All-Volunteer Force aná 


Une of tnelDra ft, “Special xteport of Secretar; 
of Defense Richardson (March 1973), p. 10. 


The importance of recruiting and advertising were recognized 


early and major changes were undertaken in those fields during the 
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transition period as reflected in Figures 8 and 9. From fiscal 1970 


Fig. 8.--Trends in Department of Defense Recruiting 
Budget for Active Duty Forces, Fiscal Years 1970-73 
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Source: Dept. of Defense, Fanpower and Reserve 
Affairs (January 1973) 


to Fiscal-1973, the recruiting budget more than doubled while personnel 
Fig. $.--Trends in Department of Defense Recruiting 


Personnel Support (Nilitary end Civilian), Fiscal 
Years 1970-73 
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Sources Dept. of Defense, Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs (January 1973 ) 


involved in recruiting programs increased 70 per cent. 
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According to the Administration, the annual cost will be about 
$3 billion in Fiscal 1974. This estimate includes only the cost of 
legislatively enacted programs specifically identified with the all- 
volunteer force, such as the special pay incentives authorized in 


Fiscal 1972. The progression of these costs is shown in Table l. 


TABLE 1 
ANNUAL COST OF THE ALL-VOLUNTEER FORCE, BY 
CATEGORY, FISCAL YEARS 1972-74 
(Total obligational authority in millions of dollars) 


TEND Zn 


Category PITAS To 1974 





Pay incm@ases . + + è è è è è o $1, 552 $2,377 1 $2,320 


ROTC and health scholarships. . + 19 42 15 
Combat arms bonus è è è «+ è e > o 12 48 68 
Recruiting and advertising. . . + 97 146 221 
Living quartera improvements. . e 70 | 11 19 
Education PIORFTEAMS e o © èe è © > >o 19 22 5 
Other initiatives . ». è è è 0 è è 117 71 155 
Other DOI. Us >» è è è è 0 0 0 lo è è ee © o cc 


Gc tele + + $1,886 | $2,717 | $3,135 


*The Fiscal 1972 costs are not for a full year because the 
pay increases were not effective until November 1971. 


Sources: 1972, Dept. of Defense, l'anpower and Reserve 
Affairs, (March 1973); 1973-74, The A11-Volunteer 
Force and the End of the Draft, Special Report of 


Secretary of Defense Richardson (larch 1973), 
Dee e 


As attention in this research now moves to conditions in 1973, 
it will become apparent that the strategy developed and exercised by 
the Army is incomplete, perhaps because of circumstances that could not 
be predicted in the early stages of this planning cycle. The number of 
volunteers, particularly in critical skill areas, is not as high as had 


been hoped, and there is mounting criticism of the overall expense 
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involved to sustain a large volunteer Army. ‘These circumstances have 
forced a search for feasible alternatives in overcoming the shortfalls 
that presently exist. Derivatives of Thompson's propositions for 


adaptation to uncertainty will next be explored. 








CHAPTER Y 
MANAGING A CHANGE PROCESS 


Primary Adaptational flements 


The previous chapter introduced planning and actions within 
the Amy prior to January 1973 which now serves as background for next 
proceeding with an examination of a primary element in its implementing 
efforus--recruiting. Most of the publicity in the media as well as 
Conrre.'sional oversight statements during 1973 with respect to the 
all-volunteer force seem to devote primary attention to this element 
as an index of success and that is why the next scenario is featured 
as symptematic of "primary adaptational phenomena." In other words, 
the success or failure of intensified recruitment has been viewed by 
‘many as the basic determinant, a barometer, in terms of the ability of 
the Army to achieve an all-volunteer force. This characterization is 


described as: 


SCLNARIO Cso THE ARMY HAS REALLOCATED AND IMPORTED RESOURCES, MODIFIED 
IUS STRUCTURE, AND ENGAGED IN A PROPAGANDISTIC CAXPAIGN 
FOR ACPRACTING VOLUNTEERS IN ORDER TO SUSTAIN ITs CON- 
VERSION PROCESS. 





Resource allocation and apportiorment features from 1969 through 
calender year 1972 were presented earlier. Of the $3.1 billion budget 
authority requested by the Department of Defense during Fiscal 1974 for 
the volunteer force actions of all military services, about 75 per cent 
is accounted for by legislation enacted in 1971 that made entry level 


62 
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pay of military personnel reasonably competitive with civilian pay. 
There seems to be a general consensus that the mest fruitful ster of 
all the actions taken by the military thus far in terms of attracting 
volunteers has been the major pay increase. Another 10 per cent of 

the $3.1 billion covers other types of compensatior programs such 28 
bonuses for purposes of balancing off the available supply of volun- 
teers with the specific job and skill requirements of the Services. 

The remaining 15 per cent requested is to be used for expanded recruit- 
ing efforts, education prograns, post services, and barracks irprove- 
ments. Included are advertising funds carmarked for propagancistic and 
"image-building" E The specific expenditures undertaken or 
contemplated by the Army for Fiscal Years 1973 and 1974 are presented 
in the Appendix. The amount of funds ani their functional apportion- 
ment for Fiscal 1975 are expected to be about the same as for riscal 1974. 


Structural changes have been represented by two principal 





public attitude is a matter of serious concern to the military. 


The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was quoted as sayinr: "Un- 
less the American people support the military and individuals stop 
maligning it, the prospects of an all-volunteer force are dir." "Sup- 
port Called Key to All-Vol Success," Navy Times, September 19, 1573, 
pe 37. The Secretary of the Army stated: "We are going to make the 
volunteer Army work by insuring that service to the country is a nean- 
ingful part of the young man or woman's life." Howard H. Callaway, 
"The Volunteer Amy," Vital Speeches of the Day, November l, 1973, 

pe 35. Former Secretary of Defense Laird stated: 


"The attractiveness of military service, and the capacity to retain 
qualified career people, is strongly affected by public attitudes 
toward military service. It is essential that the vital role of 
the Armed Forces in national security and the many challenges of 
military life be projected in ways that will enhance public under- 
standing and respect for military people, their professicn, and 
the uniform they wear." 


U.S. Department of Defense, Report to the Tresident: Progress in 
Ending the Draft and Achievinz The All-Volunteer Force, p. 32. 





modifications: the recruiting sector, rnis. ra in closest geographic 
proximity to the Army's "boundary transactior-" 2t the labor market; 
and the central planning and monitoring urit chat was descrised in tie 
previous chapter as headed by the Special Assiotant for ine *odern 
Volunteer Army (SAMVA). Despite the fact that vorh units zeve had 
pervasive integrated responsibilities and key coorcinative functions 
in achieving en all-volunteer Army, it is rnotsrortiv that tir: head- 
quarters of the former was moved in June 1973 teo Unicago nca the des- 
cendant of SAiVA today remains in Washington, 2.3. Coordination may 
possibly be handicapped by this recent geogre:ti2 separation, 

The Army Recruiting Command is structured along tre lines of 
a typical large national sales organization with its cents) Mezdquar- 
ters, five district or regional staffs, and over 1000 satellite recruit- 
ing offices. Primary adaptational adjustmert9 bre reflecióa rn the 
growth in numbers of satellite offices, budg»t increases, reemiter 
bonuses, and the channelling of high-caliber Aray professionals into 
the recruiting organization. Also analogous to a commercieel sales 
organization is the prevalent usage and emphas!.s on local recruitment 
goals (i.e., "sales ssi 

The central planning and monitoring vrit represented by 


SALVA was dissolved in June 1972 without equivalent strucwral 





“In an effort to spur aggressive recruituent in tne mi 
tary and to attract the nunber of soldiers ne#teo in this branch 
of the Army, the Defense Department has authoriz:d a ini bonus 
of $150 per month for personnel assigned to the recruitins organi- 
zation, “Recruiters Will Get $100 Pro-Pay Biki,“ Navy Times, Novem- 


ber 7, 1973, pe 5. 


Í 
2 
- 
i 
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seplacgnent.” The rationale for dissolution was that the functions of 
SAMVA as a specially-designated planning agency were fulfilled when the 
draft ended, and thet on-going actions could be decentralized and absorbed 
by the normal Army organization. Illustrative of this philosophy during 
the planning cycle was the statement by General Westmoreland to Lieu- 
tenant General Forsythe (SAMVA) in early 1972: "You should continue to 
phase out activities whenever we are confident that desirable new initia- 


4 


tives are fully set as lesting Army practices." Monitoring and policy- 


making functions as well as further initiatives were thereafter to be 
conducted under the direction of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel 
(DCSPER) in Washington. 

The reader will recall from Chapter IV that SALVA held con- 
siderable power and immediate access to both the Chief of Staff and 
Secretary of the Army for purposes of developing and initiating all- 
volunteer programs. The current organization is a dramatic departure 
from that concept by virtue both of having a Recruitment and Reenlist- 
ment Division (vaguely analogous to SAMVA) several layers removed fron 


the Army's top leadership and with responsibilities for only develop- 


> 


ment, monitoring, and coordinative functions. At the present time, 


me details of structural realignment were provided by 
Lieutenant Colonel Richard A. Jacoby, Jivision of Recruitment and 
Reenlistment, Department of the Army (Washington, D.C.) from inter- 
views on November 28 and December 3, 1973. 


4u.S. Army, Chief of Staff memorandum to SANVA, Washington, 
D.C., January 15, 1972. 


Problems of transition necessitated an interim arrangement be- 
cause some of the programs developed by SANVA had not reached fruition 
by the time the unit was dissolved. A small "Volunteer Army Office" 
continued with the implementation of SANVA's work until September, 1973. 
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DISPIIR is the focal point and tasking authority for all-volunteer 

Army activities but his responsibilities encompass many other func- 
tions as well. Under his supervision are four directorates (Director 
of Kilitary Personnel l'anagement, Director of Flans, Programs and 
Budget, Director of Civilian Personnel, and Lirector of Human Resources 
Development) that perform duties pertaining to a variety of personnel 
renuirements. The changing structure is illustrated in rigure 10 for 


comparative purposes., One of the principal subordinates of ren, 


Fig. 10.--Abbreviated Comparison of SAMVA and ISSFLA 
Organization Structures 
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Source: Interview with Lieutenant Colonel ¡Richard A. Jacoby, Usa, 
Division of tecruitment and Keenlistment, Dept. of Army, 
Washington, D.C., November 28, 1973. 


the Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel (ADCSPLR), reportedly has 
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great autonomy for the adoption of tests and experimentation among 


foamy commands. Current emphasis, however, is not to identify amy unit 


1 


as a special entity associated with the all-volunrterr concept. 
keam ting meevlts in the active Ads for 19723 since January 
have fallen short of establisheó oals as indicated in “able 2. “ne 


PARLE 2 


rNLISTENT COALS AND RLSULT3: Pam20A2L-00T0V? 2 1573 


Per Cert? 
on Coal 





















Month Goal Enlisiwients 

February 11, 500 10, 000 — ese (en 
March 9, 300 1,262 71 (78) 
April 9,000 4, 558 NO E 
May 8, 000 5,764 E4 (560) | 
June 16, 500 15, 000 91 

July 17, 300 lwg 76 

August 17, 000 13, 694 81 
September 17, 8C0 14% 596 82 

October 17,200 13, 490 | 78 


*Although CQ reports their figures were taken fror. Defense 
Department sources, calculations reveal that the first 4 
figures in the far right column arc understated by as much 
as 1.9 percentage points. Correct figures are shown in 
parenthesis. 


Sources: February-åugust, Congressional Quarterly, MAXI 
(September 22, 1973), p. 9577; Septeriber-October, 


imines, november 71, 1975, p. Al. 





Assistant Secretary of Defense for l’anpower and Reserve Affairs stated 
that the Army will continue to fall short of its recruiting goals for 


the next several months and will be between 15,000 and 20,000 men short 
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by next June. such figures may have to be adjusted depending on 
reenlistment rates and Congressional action on possible incremental 
adjustments in approved force Mews.” 

A tally of the figures in Table 2 reveals an overall percent- 
age of about 78 per cent of the manpower objective between February 
and October. Additionally, it appears that the market for recruits is 
seasonal and subject to erratic variations between months. Therefore, 
the program cannot now be run on a straight-line basis. The variances 
seem to change dramatically among the months with shortfalls in April 
and Vay being particularly acute. Historical data within the Depart- 
ment of Defense reveal that the period from February through May are 
tradi tionally low recruiting months, and, June through August, the 
most favorable. ‘these seasonal fluctuations seem to be generaliy re- 
flected in the monthly goals specified in the table. For example, the 
average monthly quota in the low period (February-“ay) is 9450 and, for 
the high period (June-August) is 16,933. At the present time, numer- 
ical gozls (and results) do not match the numbers leaving the Service 
and this immediately presents problems. | For instance, the Army's 


trainins establishment, particularly the basic training schools, cannot 





e n Shortages Expected," washington Star-News, 


November 15, 1973, De A-4. As of September 1973, the overall active 
Army strength was 24,000 below the planned goal according to: "All- 
Volunteer Force Information," Special Report by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, Manpower and Reserve Affairs, October, 1973, p. 2. 


Trhis abnormality was caused by unusually high draft calls 
during the Vietnam war which were unrelated to seasonal considerations. 
Once these draftees leave the Army and cutbacks are stabilized, it is 
expected that the egress will more or less match the seasonal timing 
of manpower input. The move in that direction is already perceptible 
to Army planners. 
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have a steady worxload and must continvally adjust its program to match 
the oscillating flow of recruits despite a constant overhead level in 
staff, plant, and other facilities. There seems to be no easy and con- 
venient alternative in accomodating such an erratic input. 

The net effect of recruiting thus far in the Arry, as suggested 
by the data in Table 2, is that not only shortfalls exist but that the 
flow of new manpower into the conversion process is disruptivelv un- 
even, © As James Thompson has stated in his proposition 2.3, rational 
organizations will try to smooth out input transactions. To contat 
these dysfunctional tendencies which have not been curbed by the Army's 
primary adaptational strategy, the organization has increasingly enpha- 
sized alternative measures to assure a@ sufficient and level flor of 


manpower. 


Throughput Stratepies 
In order to achieve and maintain the numbers required in the 
conversion process ata fairly steady state, the Army has devoted in- 
creasing attention to a variety of means that pertain to "throushput" 
phenomena--that is, considerations affecting both the flow of manpower 


into, and out of, the organization. This is reflected in: 


SCENARIO D: THE ARMY SOUGHT 10 BUFFER INFUT TRANSACTIONS TEROUCH: (1) 
Meo STRINGENT SELECTION CHIVERIA That, IN EFFECT, 2NLARGED 
THE ELIGIBLE MANPOWER POUL, AND (2) BY S 





CIALIZII.G FACTORS 
AIKED AT RETAINING KORE Mron BERS IN THe CONVERSION PROCESS. 








me Army missed its recruiting goal in September allegedly 
because it was short of recruiters--a problem that will be corrected 
by December 1973 according to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Manpower and Reserve Affairs. "Army Short in Recruiting For 8 Months," 


Washington Post, October 18, 1973, p. A-6. 





A recent «tuay prepared for the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services has an inpo@esive stetiestic on the impact of trying to main- 
tain an all-volunte«: force under existing selection criteria at 
present strength leveis. If current manporer selection policiee are 
maintained, one out cf every three qualified and available men would 
have to volunteer for active military servidas? The recognition of 
such a formidable demand has 10 the Army to explore possibilities of 
varying selection criteria in order to enlarge the recruitable man- 


power pool. The fclloving is a listing of alternatives being examined: 


(1) Replacing military men with civilians 


; 10 
(2) Easing mental standards 


(3) kasing physical (including age limits) standards 
(4) Recrui ting more women 
(5) Recruiting men with prior service 


(6) Lateral hiring 


A cumulative estimate on the cerree that such measures would enlarge 


4U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed Services, All- 

Volunteer Armed Forces: Progress, Problems and Prospects, Report by 
Martin Binkin and John D. Johnston, 93d Conse, Ist sess., 1973, po 3. 
The report optimistically state: that the rate at which qualified 
volunteers enlisted in Fiscal 1975, if continued, should be adequate 
to meet long-term an rtitative needs without any further increase in 
costs--provided that there are no unforseen changes in present trends 
and circumstances. 


20 ne percentage of high school graduates desired by the Ary 


was actually raised initially efter draft calls ceased but this cri- 
terion was eased in July 1975 by the Secretary of the Army. The recent 
rise in percentage cf non-higt school graduates among new recruits has 
so alarmed Congress that the House Appropriations Committee has now 
stipulated that no more than 45 per cent may be non-high school grad- 
uates. Michael Getler, "House Panel Cuts Budget For Military," 
washington Fost, November 27, 1973, pp. A-l, A-7. 
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the manpower market for the military has not been published. ‘Two 


a 


possibilities, as cxamples, are presented here on what is eitner 
possible or being considered. The Gates Cormission estimated that for 
a force of 2.5 million men, 117,0CO civilians could be substitute for 
a è ieee 121 > 
Servictmen at a savings of perhaps 3100 million per ytar. hitn 
respect to female recruits, the present 40,009 military women “ill at 
least be doubled by 1977 and the hope ie that the current 2 per cen 
of women in the total force may grow to 10-20 per cent, or even higher. 
ere than SO per cent of all job specialitics within the Mepamisent of 
1? 
Defense have been declared open to women. 

Thus far, the emphasis in this research has been on manjower 
procurement--an input transaction. But the requiremente for ner wan- 
power procurement can be lessered considerably if steps arc taken to 
retain those members, now in the Amy, for longer periods of time. 


Former Defense Secretary Laird aptly stated: 


The availability of draftees and draf*t-indcuced enlistments pro- 
duce in the Armed Services the habit of unfer=using retention 
es a means of recting manpower requirements. "he requirement 

for new enlistments in Army and kavy can be reduced substantiaziy 
by improving the retention of first-tenk and career personnel. © 


Mine Benort ofithe Fresident’s commission, p. 5). A.mottest 
program to substitufe 31, C00 civilians for military personnel hy the 
end of fiscal 1974 is now undervar. 

Lemme Axmv haé a strength of 8700 military women in Fiscal 
1973 with a goal of 12,000 br thc end of Fiscal 1974. "A11-Volunteer 
Force Information," Special teport, up. T= 

1 


4 . b . . “ 
“Report to the President: FProrress in inding the Draft and 


Achieving the 411-Volunteer Force, p. 51. 





Strategies for the enhancement of retention, a rami fication 
of socialization and internalization, can be far more subtle and 
sophisticated than measures utilized to attract manpower from a cor- 
petitive labor market; yet, socializing elements are of pervasive 
significance. All types of organizations will apply come degree of 
both recruitment selcctivity an2 socialization; they vary mainly in 
the relatcd emphasis they give to the two processes and, as a result 
of their particular philosophy of operation, to attain a given level 
of effectiveness and to maintain a given level of organizational qual- 
ity. Recruitment affects only initial involvement. Organizational 
socialization, communication, and the experience of participation may 
change individual attitudes greatly after recruitment. Military units 
acceptinzs volunteers reauire that the volunteer surrender his right to 
quit and subordinate himself to the full scope of military law fora 
substantial length of time. 

Both the Gates Commission and the Amy leadership recognized 
the influence of various socializing factors on the all-volunteer con- 
cept. ‘The former indicated: 

Pay is not the only, and perhaps not even the primary motivating 
force for joining or remaining in the military services. A sense 
of duty, a desire for adventure or travel, society's esteem for 
military life and the eggeral conditions of service--all affect 
individual's decisions. 
In his report before the Senate Armed Services Committee in 1972, 
General Westmoreland stateds "Of the three major objectives in improv- 


ing the way the Army does things (enhanced professionalism, improved 


Service life, and a modernized accession system) the first is 





lone Report of the President’s Commission, p, 47. 
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overriding."*? l 
Kost organizations, according to bennis, regard economic return as 
the main stimulus for peak performance. Such compensation is important 
to the professional but, if economic awards are equitable, then other in- 
centives become more important. Professionals tend to then seex other 
rewards such as full use of their talent and training; professional sta- 
tus; and opportunities for personal growth, development, and training. 
The most important incentive is to "make it" professionally and to be re- 
spected by professional peers and other elements of paora, 16 Tie notion 
is avemented by Katz and Kahn who believe that the internalization of or- 
ganizational goals is the most effective of motive patterns and the most 
difficult to evoke within the limits of conventional organizational prac- 
tice and policy. The degree of success depends upon the character of the 
organizational goals and their congruence with the needs end values of 


the individual.?! Herbert Simon and his co-authors suggest that each 


member will continue participating only so long as the inducements 





us, Amy, "The Fosture of the Army," Speech by General Willian 
Westmoreland quoted in Army Speech File Service, VI (February, 1972), p. 12. 


an G. Bennis, ed., American Bureaucracv (Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Company, 1970), p. 170. 


Do and Kahn, p. 389. In another writing, Katz used the tem 
"internalization" to refer to the extent to which the organizational men- 
vers identify with the system in which they work. Daniel Katz, "Me 
Motivational Basis of Organizational Behavior," Behavioral Science, IX 
( April, 1964), 131-146. The term "socialization" on the other hand, 
is the process whereby members are conditioned to take on the values and 
behavior patterns prescribed for them by the organization. Barrett has 
proposed that the degree of goal integration for any system can be con- 
ceptualized as two intersecting sets of elements. One set consists of 
individual goals and the other of organizational objectives. The greater 
the proportion of the two sets which intersect each other, the greater is 
the degree of goal integration., J. H. Barrett, Individual Goals and Or- 
ganizational Objectives (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for social 
Research, 1970), p. 5. 
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offered him are as great or greater (measured in terms of his values 
and in terms of the alternatives open to him) than the contributiors 
he is asked to sala ae 

Although the Armed Services in theory have traditionally been 
concerned rith an efficient use of their personnel, socinlization has 
in fact becn a major goal. At the enlisted level, basic training is 
aimed as much at instilling certain attitudes, responses and loyalti«c: 
inta new recrmitas it is at teaching hismesmecific shillc. «Fhe intent, 
at every level, is to jroduce individuals who ere useful tc and sor: 
well within the military, and this necessarily implies a certain 
amount of incoctrination. "here is agple evicence that the military 
services have not been entirely successful in these efforts. As an 
example, Kurt Lang believes that making military life conyratibdle wi ti: 
the demands of the specific job within the military and promoting a 
"modus vivendi" between the demands of a military career an? those of 
family life continue to pose problems. Eoth themmagnitude of the 
co geekTment problema the SEITEN Reit sar — 
tion reflect one's prior orientation to military service and the 


“ . . » . l 
conditions under which that service is perfomed. 3 





meet A. Simon, Donald ». Smithburg, and Victor A. ‘Ynompson, 
Public Administration (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), p. 382. The 
military services, according to Fortune in 1971, turned over 60 per 
cent of their total personnel every 2 years. Few tusinecs executives 
ever witness that kind of turnover. Juan Cameron, "Mur Gravest 
Military Problems inpower,” Fortune, April, 1971, p. 61. 


ti kurt Lang, "Military Organizations," Yandbook of Organiza- 
tions, ed. by James G. March, (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1965), 
pp. 846-850. 
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Several measures that have been employed in the Amy to - 
hance professionalism and socialization have already been alluded to. 
Professionalism, advertising, “image-building," reduced family sep- 
aration, greater training opportunities, reenlistment and travel 
options, removal of Service irritants such as KF ard base support 
functions, "ombudsman" roles--either implied or specifically designated, 
and increased stability in career and rotation patterns are typical 
examples. The Secretary of Defense implemented a "Human Coals" pro- 
gram in early 1972 which prescribes specific objectives (including many 
of the examples listed above) that give recognition to the dignity 
and worth of each individual.” 

The impact of socializing elements aimed at retention in the 
Army is exceedingiy difficult to assess at this time primarily because 
these strategies have been undertaken under stipulated conditions of 
declining strength levels. It will be recalled that Figure 2 illus- 
trated a precipitous drop of the military force from 3.55 million in 
1968 to 2.2 million in 1973. Socializing effects can only be inter- 
preted under stable force level conditions which have just recently 


begun. “1 Moreover as Chester Barnard implied nearly 40 years ago, 





A Re Laird, "The All-Volunteer Force," an address before 
the Association of the U.S. Army at Fort Rucker, Alabama, March 2?, 
1972, De Se 


Lo the basis of somewhat favorable reenlistment experience in 
the first two months and the increasing first-term rate throughout Fis- 
cal 1973, the Army reenlistment objective for Fiscal 1974 appears 
attainable. The July-August 1973 total of career enlistments in the 
Army exceeded the goal by 400. "All-Volunteer Force Information," 
October, 1973, pp. 10-13. 
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socializing influences are not panaceas. He stated: 


The centrifugal forces of individualism and competition 
between organizations for individual contributions result 
in rendering incentives and persuasion as being ineffec- 
tive, with few exceptions, for more than short periods or 
a few years. The scheme of incentives is probably the 
most unstable of the elements in a cooperative systen, 
since invariably external condi tions affect the possibili- 
ties of material incentives; and human motives are like- 
wise highly variable. 


Mindful of the inability to achieve the desired strength level 
in the Army of prot 800,000 active duty Servicemen--despite 
the concentration on two strategic sets (intensified recruitment and 
retention) related to boundary transactions--it follows that another 
alternative strategy leads to the reexamination of the conversion pro- 


Cesse 


Internal Reassessment 


The Gates Commission suggested that the Services may find it 
desirable to econonize on manpower without sacrificing the overall 
organizational goal of a stable defense posture. “> Implicit in this 
belief is a recognition that one further adaptive possibility is a 


reassessment of the conversion process as reflected in the folloring: 


SCENARIO E: AS PRIOR STRATEGIES FALL SHOR’ OF MANPOWER PROCUREMENT 
GOALS, THE ARMY WILL ReSORT TO THe EXAMINATION OF The 
CONVERSION PROCESS IN TERS OF MANNING PRIORITIES, 


ALTERNATIVE FORCI STRUCTURES, AND INNOVATIVE TECHNIQUES. 








ond chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1938), pp. 142-158, passim. 


“me Report of the President's Commission, p. 30. 
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Without elaborating on the specifics of priority manning within the 
conversion process because of security classification, it is evident 
that some personnel manning priorities are in existence today. Such 
priorities are prescribed by the determination of which Army units 
are judged more important than others in terms of national security. 
Those of highest criticality are receiving the greatect attention 
and some specific examples have been implied in earlier chapters. 
For example, the special bonusés assigned to combat arms and mecical 
units are already programmed for personnel decmed highly essential to 
the conversion process. Army Civisions comrosedc of a nucleus of 
active duty forces augmented by inactive reserve strength are illus- 
trative of alternative manning concepts that may achieve an acceptable 
standard ol readinmess vitn fewer stancinee forces. “he cvarlapping and 
even Guplicative logistic suprort outlets of the individual military 
services offer possibilities through merger which may tnereby relesse 
some personnel for combat force roles. 

In Chapter Il, the Army's conversion process was described as 
a complex array of man-machine systems, sone of which are labor- 
intensive and others capital-intensive. The Amy may find it advar- 
tageous to mechanize tasks now performed manually, and to emphasize 
(even more than at present) durabili ty, reliability, and ease of main- 
tenance in the design of equipment and vehicles, and in the construc- 
tion of facilities. As a practical matter, however, tnese steps will 
likely require a long period of transition before the process of effect- 
ing such substitutions is perceptible. Recent experience with conventional 


warfare in Vietnam suggests that the role of the combat infantryman will 
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continue as before despite technological advancenent in capital- 
intensive weapon systems, and this is generally regarded as difficult 
and time-consuming to modify. Support, or logistic, forces however, 
are now receiving intensive scrutiny for possible displacezent by 
capital-intensive substitutes--particularly in materials handling 
systems, maintenance techniques, computers, and communications equip~ 
ment. Since there are increasing pressures for effecting this type 
of substitution, it is logical to assume the Amy will cevote con- 
siderahle attention to the possibilities of such conversions. Support 
forces are also susceptible to the possibilities of teinz "contract:d 
out" to civilian enterprise. Base maintenance and food service func- 
tions are typical examples reflecting the replacement of soldiers by 
civilian workers. 

Scenario È is both an on-going and long-range strategy which 
cannot be assessed at this time although it offers attractive potential, 
Certainly, technological advances in this area are difficult to precict, 
but, should Scenarios C and D not achieve desired manpower strength 
levels in the conversion process, the internal reassessment or rearrance- 
ment becomes increasingly important. 

As has been stressed, the dynamics of managing the change 
process for adaptation to an all-volunteer Army is still evolving. 

Three strategic concepts have been described in this chapter as measures 
undertaken by one large complex organization. Such measures for this 
organization have been costly and increasingly subjected to public 
criticism. Felix Moos points out that the 1974 budget outlays pro-~ 


jected for the all-volunteer force are nearly four times the original 





\D 
= 


entinate for a force of comparable size. While manpower costs for the 
7.7 Million men andá woren in the Arne Forces excunted to 932.5 pil- 


lion in 1969, the present atrength level of 2.2 million is expected 


3 


Baron in ESTA. An all-volunteer forte, with 1.3 
million fewer ren and woen, 37 per cent emaller tnan a conbined 
volunteer int acaiv socce, “ill cost over 30 per cent more. "ie, 
tomer inti? ti amery factores into account, tae Umited Statesewill be 
rreswling about 56 billior more in fiscal 1974 fer only two-thirds of 
ie number of military men and women tian nad been the case in 1968. 


Cabs increa-+ cepresentr an overrun of approximately 30€ per cent, 


esensiing n wog, above the estimated 1971 costs predicted y the 


it im still premature to judge both the ımfact and outcome or 

the various wtrategies concurrently in process that have been presented 
in inia stuu, Lesause coucrete evidence of success or failure will not 
te reslizes for several months to come. Most observers agree today 
they the future of the ell-roluntecr Amy is highly uncertein. Quite 
olvinusly, tnere is no precedent; no nation has ever attempted to 
mointein a vclunteer force of such ragnitude. Additionally, it is 

meeenely Clificult to attempt any projections base on thè current 
period of sharply changin technological, economic, social, and political 
potterns-~-all of which have important implications for the structure 


ard content of military forces. Such effects are only peripheral to 


AA ee ee oe 


2 g À 

dpelix loos, “History and Culture: Some Thoughts on the 

United States A1l-Volunteer Force," Naval War College Review, XAVI 
(July-August, 1973), 24. 
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the focus of this research, however. Tne primary consideration is 


whether or mot these adaptive phenomena are correlative vith a family 
of “meeretiea! conjectures that attemnt to illuminate tre manner in 
nich a large organization will likely adapt to change. Do such 
actions by the Army, in terms of "organizaticnal maneuverirg," con- 
atitute valid reflections of Thompzon's propositions of adaptation ty 


an organization that strives for succeesful adjustment to a changing 
3 6-8 


environment? 





CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY AMD CONCLUSIONS 
Theorctical Analogies 


The identification and isolation of a linkage between treor and 


Practice have been matters of principal concern in thig stu. The 


Lente, 


anticipated advantages in applying the theorctical framework of 


Thompson have been: (1) He incorporates the views of many scholar= on 
organization thought vith substance that transcends a single discipline; 
(2) He uniquely strives for a combinatior. of an open-cysten frarework 
with the classic character of closed-svetem models in a more corrrehen- 
sive explanation of the behavior of organizations; ane (3) He seeks an 
"umbrella" of conjectures applicable to all types of instrumental collec- 
tivities. During the course of this investigation, it has become appar- 
ent that such an approach has ecrious deficiencies, however, and these 
will be elaborated in the final section. 

The choice of the United States Ary as a practical focus for 
tne application of Thompson's propositions has been enhanced by the 
introduction of an exogenous change agent which has forced perceptible 
strategies in adaptation that can be analyzed. However, the organiza- 
tional response to a single change variable (manpower procurement) 
necessarily narrows one's ability to transfer lessons learned in this 
instance to other types of organizations. 

The scheme of this research has been to develop conjecture and 
reality in that order. Table 3 on the next page offers a linkage of 


the tro. 
TOL 





LVZ 


TABLE 3 


A CORRZLATIVE LINKAGE BETAHLEN THEORY AND REALITY 
Propositions (Connective Interpretations Scenarios 


201 Under noms of rational- ii. ‘The Arm was able to ensure the 
ul 


ity, organizations seek to dynamic continuity of its conversion 
seal off their core technolo- |process by resort to a compulsory 
gies from environmental draft. 

influences. 


oe OL TI OMe BY FIAT) 


2.4 Under noms of rational- |B. By anticipating waning popular sup- 
ity, organizations seek to port for the draft, the Army adopted a 
anticipate and adapt to en- planning strategy for change that rould 
vironmental changes which can Jassure a continuous voluntary input to 
not be buffered or leveled. its conversion process. 


(gue PLANE INC) 


2.2 Under norms oí rational- |C. he Army has reallocated ano Irportea 


ity, organizations seek to resources, modified its structure and en- 
buffer environmental influ- gaged in a propagandistic campaign for 
fences by surrounding their attracting volunteers in order to sus- ; 
technical cores vith input tain its conversion process. 


and output components. 
(INDUCEMENT KECHANISKS) 


235 Under norms of rational- |D. The army sought to buffer input trans 


ity, organizations seek to actions through: (1) less stringent selec 
smooth out input and output tion criteria that, in effect, enlarged 
transactions. the eligible manpower pool, and (2) by 


socializing factors aimed at retaining 
more members in the conversion process. 


(THROUGHPUT MODIFIERS) 


As prior strategies fa snort of 
snd forecasting do not protectimanpower procurement goals, the Army 
their technical cores from en-}will resort to the examination of its 
vironmental fluctuations, conversion process in terms of manning 
organizations under norms of jpriorities, alternative force struc- 
rationality resort to ration- ¡tures, and innovative techniques. 


ing. 


(CORE OPTIONS) 
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The first hypothesis in Chapter II suggested that Thompson's 
propositions on organizational rationality are relevant to a large 
complex government organization which, in this study, is tested by 
examination of the Army coping with uncertainty in a changing environ- 
ment. Table 3 implies that relevance does exist and euch an inter- 
pretation can now be presented by means of a codified association. 

The use of "2,1-4" for example, symbolizes initial attention to a 
correlative match in which the compulsory draft (Scenario A) serves 

as the "seal" strategy expressed by Thompson. This particular linkage, 
2.1-A, is the most identifiable and demonstrative correlation of the 
five delineated in the matching table. 

The next strong linkage, 2.4-B, appears so obvious and funda- 
mental with respect to planning for change that it recuires little 
comment. ‘The need for planning is widely acknowledged as a basic pre- 
requisite for organizations, good business management, and policymaking 
practices: The change-planning process of the Army cescribed in Chap- 
ver IV pre that planning, implementation, and execution in the 
same focal field are often exercised concurrently and that it can 
become difficult to isolate one from the other in terms of timing and 


impact due to inherent complicative factors. A compression by six 





loror has written a book which @wells on this subject almost 
exclusively. Since policymaking is directed at the future, it intro- 
duces the persistent elements of uncertainty and doubtful prediction 
that establish the primary character of nearly all policymaking 
strategies. This is a striking parallel with the change-process 
strategies of the Army that have been investigated. Yehezkel Dror, 
Public Folicymaking Reexamined (Scranton, Fennsylvania: Chandler 
Publishing Company, 1968), p. 15. 
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montns in the transition process from draft to volunte*rirn, osten- 
sibly stimulated by the pressures of Congressional and Admiristratis: 
declarations, accelerated the plarning phase. Plans, exnperimentatior, 
feedback, Service-wide adoption of innovative programs, tesethner vita 
a large across-the-board pay hike carly in tne planning process illus- 
trate the concurrency of plans an? execution directed a: the same 
objective. 

Linkage 2.2-G is more subtle than the first two. “ith romper - 
to input and output components as buffers, Trompson focuses primarily 


3 


on "physical" components such as inventories ent distribution sys tens 
although, coincidentally, the notion of "recruitr.ent" i3 mentionëd. 
Scenario C introduces physical conronents (recmitirg zu) ylanring 
organizations) as well, but also the more abstract philcscpniceal ca. - 
ponent of propaganda. "ne distribution of monetary resoureco is al- 
prominent in both Scenarios B ang C. 

tne terminology in splice 2.3-D is Quo) broader tn the pre- 
vious linkages; hence it aliows the introduction of a variety of stt-- 
tegies within its rubric. The reader will note that consi*ers ble 
license has been exercised in Scenario D with Thompson's version of 
"output transactions." He means, of course, the organizational output 
ano 1tS interaction With the environment such @s the procuct of a come 
technology. ‘The scenarist, on the other hand, ignores this phenomenon 
by substituting factors related to the egress of manpower as an outjp 2% 
consideration. The analogy of 2.3-D, therefore, is not csrecially 


convincing nor is the focal proposition very cxplicit. 
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Rationing, priorities, and alternative strategics 


n 


in 2.5-%. Scenario } is far broader in content than mere resort to 

the strategy of rationirg that Thompson suggests. The scerario is 

pomevLeaiy a “catch-all” but, most signifieentlv, it suggests thet 

an organization may have many more options, given the prereouisites 

that Thompson has prescribed, than simply rationing as protection for 

technical «res. Conccivably, the measures elaborated ir: Scenario ! 

could be broadly interpreted as manifestations of a ratioring proccss. 
On balance, it appears that Thompson's conjecture? are gener:11y 

a valid reflection of adaptive characteristics undertaken ty one lare 

government organization; but Table 3 provides additionsl insights thet 


are unaccounted for in his theoretical frameworz. 


Observations Beyond The Theoretical Framewor: 


m 


The second hypothesis of this research expressed a teniency for 
the adaptive reasures undertaken by the Army to operate sequentially ia 
terms of timing and emphasis. Further review of Table 3 seems to imply 
that such a serial process has taken place in this organization. James 
Thompson makes no such inference or expression of this possibility; 
moreover, the reader vill note that the numerical order of the proposi- 
tions as they appear in the book, has been rearranged by the researcher 
in order to establish connective characteristics that are more logicell; 
sequential. "his is by no means intended to imply that tne Army has 
dropped one scenario or strategy in favor of another. In fact, all 


strategies except Scenario A are concurrently in operation today--and 





appear to be maving positive contricutions to the all-volunteer km”. 
mede yo strong cvidence, however, tnat the diresticn of iveréesirne 
emphasis by the Army moves from top to bottom in “atle 3 ex errlie: 
sScensPros#Iall below”desterd results. “Stich ac*ion entails mere cen- 
prehensive and sophisticated strategics with a nigher degree of wn- 
centarnty as to their effects. Onlr ir Fsoresition 2.5 down’ dre 
lie vNatcontinmzenev that will bécore opdrative in the event teat 
his earlier propositions yield unsuccesrful results. 

he analysis of adaptive changes by tne Army not crly suege” 
a sequential phenomenon but also poser a key ouestion: What might 
occur if none of tHe scerarios (or propesitiors) achiever tne tesitr 
resulve: Thompson would probably conciide the t the type! Opa” 
tion would either no lonper survive under such circus tareas, OF 
continue operating but under a different set of ,osi 

Mere 15 mo attempt 1n HiS writing’ to jui: Une oultewimé os 
evolutionary Means to achieve the all-voluntcer Amy, rower, en - 
tion Cees presumably exist for the Apay to revert to Scementa 4 in 
which its conversion process may again be sealed off from cnvironeer 
influences. ‘The Selective Service System is still in parti»: opera“! 


fhemation's youth must still register, and local boards es pail sr w 





CIR to Stephen Herbits (op. cit., p. 64) a federal 
statute (Public Law 972-129) in 1971 authorized 2 continuencc of the 
Selective Service System on an sustere basis but tne langur,e of tic 
law was changed in that the Presicent must first obtain Corngresciors i 
approval before the draft can be resumed. Congress has stitula ted 
that the Administration must call up Neserves ans National Cuard bara 
UNS) Lo acens tamement or the draft to meet further contingencia 
With the System still in operation, a@ rapid transition to conseriytic:. 
could be accomplished in an emergency. 
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national headquarters are still functioning uncer a budget of arrrox- 
imately $45 million for Fiscal 1973. By continuing the System in its 
present state, the possibilities for regression to Scer.rio A carro. 

be discounted. The capacity for a regressive transiticn, a pherore:ron 
not envisioned by Thompson in his rriting, is cbviously unigue aith 
respect to conscription in the context of a stundboy seltctive Servic: 
System. Nevertheless, it is conccivable that the reputed dvsfunciin al 
characteristic of "rigidity" (resistance to change) ir. ¿ther buric- 
cracies might operate in similar fashion when acaptive roecssures av: 
unsuccessful and discarded. The urge by bureaucrats to camurmn to Velr 


former "modus operandi" is an inclination noted frequeativ by astu 


observers. The third hypothesis of this research eur esta that on ^ 














a contingency may occur in the Ariy se describes in Me followin 
setting: 
SCENARIO F: IF THE ARMY FAILS JN FULFILLING SUSHI" MIE CA wes 
DESCRIBED IN TAE SCENARTOS, IT: YES +m) Vente 
SARO fal Seal yso POR ASVERGON TO A MAE CINI- 
OTARCE IN VHICH THF ORGANIZATION «ILL AG&|* MSL OF Se 
CORNVERSION PROCESS Fil... ENVIROR» PRA IAL Ib-.. Luis. 
Rigidity in bureaucracies (as it might possitly precipit- n 
the Army) has been the subject of continuing scrutiny ¢uring the co Use 
of this research. The writings of Crozier, Blau, Downs, Victor Thx A» 


Herbert Kaufman, Michels, and Gouldner are clear in thcir ramings cT 
this dysfunctional attribute in the bureaucratic tyrolcov of organiza- 
tions. While their arguments are often valid and convincing, it hes teen 
exceedingly difficult to elicit and identify this characteristic in the 


Army's adaptive process for significant reasons. As was stated earlier 








in this writing, Anthony Downs concluded that an eragemns chızme is 
more likely to stimuiate an acartive restoncce in a Virzavcrac. È desse 
Suen com@mres are visible to extemal agents and aré tnecefor§ oS: 
likely to generate pressure from wan? The Presicem’ Bat See -T iy sy 
or Defense have declared that there will te an all-voluntem Ton. 

ime ma jorit: of Congress has CA Torse this teclération anon è Gaps 


are closely moni torine the impact! of organiz: tions] Afelliertio.. .- We 


all-volunteer goal. Oyen reeictence to the all-volynts: 


3 
1) 
e-t 


Amy representatives could be reserded as "Selitiour” in natin 


not likcly to be a manifestation of this p=rticular =D e 7 


Elements of tne news mecia have alleged, Yo er, t AP nati 
has covertly resiste? the mandate by more entitle peer. I nia 
stona] Carter: has sumarized prese asgectiaie Prog ei; 


sources by SUWEEGs ting 


(1) Me iner@@ringly Lich ct mr ee in c 


r 


Department proposals for the maintenance of an 111-107 beer 


well beyonce earlier estimates, will dissuene the politico tt 


from continuing to eniorse the 211-voluntcer concept vius J E 
expensive. 

(2) The transfer of the Army recruiting hea@omortere * Lango 
last June has Teft tre Amy vitn limiteà comunicatione facili iati 


its Meda r CCTUI ters. 
(3) The Army had a deliberate shortere of approsinate), 
recruiters in the field last swimmer at a tims when these recen toca, 


if in place, might have delivercä 5000 additional recruits in we. 





wd 


Sun, op. cit., p. 17. 
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The Army denies these assertions of deliberate attempts to inhibit the 
all-volunteer force. During the course of this investigation, any 
evidence of resistance supporting the above allegations was not appar- 
ent. The Congressional Quarterly adds that civilian and military 
leaders deny the existence of any contingency plan for 2 new draft.* 
The points have been presented here merely for conjecture. 

It was assumed at the outset that the stimulus for change to 
the all-volunteer force was a preponderance of public opinion favoring 
the end of the draft. The findings based cn opinion polls presented in 
Chapter III imply the contrary, buy the inference may have been spurious. 
The outcome in attempting to draw conclusions from seemingly relevant 
opinion data on a very narrow issue introduced in this case study has 
been elusive and frustrating. ‘There is, in fact, no discernible con- 
crete and specific data available on public endorsement of the volunteer 
force although respondents continue to favor some type of recuired 
national service for the nation's youth, but not necessarily military 


service,” The primary stimulus for change in the case study remains a 


een Army: Will Draft Be Called Off Bench?" Corrres- 
sional Quarterly, XXXI (September 22, 1973), pp. 2525-2526. On July 18, 
1973, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, kr. Clements met with members of 
the Pentagon Press Corps and responded to the folloring questions: 


"At what point would you go back to the draft on a shortfall?" 

(Ans.: "We're not.") 
"I know, but if the shortfall stopped up manning, at what point would 
you---" 

(Ans.: "I'm sorry; it's not even under consideration.") 


As recent as November 22, 1973, over 60 per cent of a national 
sampling by Gallup favored compulsory service in government for young 
Americans. George Gallup, "National Service For Youths Favored," 
Detroit Free Press, November 22, 1973, p. 8-4. 
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mystery and offers interesting possibilities for further research.. The 
purpose in dwelling on this point has been to emphasize that the re- 
searcher must oe wary of basing any conclusions on general opinion 
polls because the inferences drawn from what appear to be pertinent 
cuestiors and respon:es may be misleading. 

It must be stressed that the selection of a large complex or- 
ganization for case analysis represents a single vantage point from wnich 
to analyze one isolated response to a single independent variable. It is 
evident that this same theoretical framework of accounting for adapta- 
tion to chance would have to be applied to other types of organizations-- 
and under vaıying circunstances--before such propositions are germane in 
broad penirectivee But even then, such analogies would not be persuasive 
because of the inherent operational shortcomings described in the next 
section. 

A Critical Overview 
This study supports Thompson's concluding comment in which he 
states: 
«e e . Vithout refinement of the ratner crude concepts we have been 
/ using, ve are not going to get very far in testing hypotheses or 
‘in asking more sophisticated auestions. . » we must have operations 
which vill enable us to say that in fact the specified conditions 
do cr Go not exist. 
The need for further refinement has been a matter of serious concern in 
this analysis. In retrospect, the case presented here is merely an 


extension cf “hompson's analogies that precludes the operational rigor 


he implores. Unfortunately, he offers no guidance on the nature of 





renee + 





A 


ON De Thompson, Organizations in Action, pe 163. 
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operations that he may have had in mind. Scientific investigators must 
ultimately face the necessity of measuring the variables of the relations 
they are studying. Scientific observations are impossible without clear 
and specific instructions on what and how to observe. hat, for instance, 
constitutes the identity of an operation such as, ". e .+ Organizations 
seek to anticipate and adapt to environmental changes .. ." in Proposi- 
tion 2.4 that the researcher can measure in terms of similiarities and 
differences among organizations? Une possibility is that hompson could 
have assigned operational meaning to this planning function in terms of 
identifying the number of personnel and amount of resources committed 
to planning. Anderson and \arxov's study, for example, attempted to 
correlate the degree of emphasis on administrative functions with organi- 
zational size by measuring, ina variety of organizations, the propor- 
tion of members engaged in administrative work. | by resort to analogies 
alone in explanatory discourse, Thompson begs the question of how to 
operationalize his concepts and thereby falls short of providing us with 
theoretical building blocks from which to compare the salient attributes 
of complex organizations. 

\ihile a loose connection has now been suggested between theory 
and reality for one specific organization, a related conclusion is one 
of general objection to the application of theoretical universals in 
such a broad framework. It does not appear likely that a consensus will 
ever be achieved on a single theory of behavior in instrumental organiza- 


tions that Thompson has implied. He writes: 


T Anderson and Warkov, pp. 23-28. 
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central purpose of this boox is to icéóntify a Temtsork wich 
might link at important points several of tne ner .ro-pendent 
approaches to the understanding of complex organizati iSe e e -7 

is probably inevitable that the early history of = s-ientific 
Cnueevor Will be characterized ... by tne search fer vrdwezrsalia. 
This certainly has been the case with organizationsi theory... ~ 


ne latter paint baofessor Robert P. Boynton cf Tre smerican 
University has aptly replied: "There is no euch thins 22 en orgenization 
theory; rather, there is a field of organization thoug:.* consisting of a 
voluminous number of theories." 


It has become increasingly clear from ‘nompsor's sem choic# ci 


words that the quest for universals in describinz the t-~*vior of cor- 


plex organizations is an exercise in futility. «A clos+: '*szination 

the propositions cited in this investigation serve as mar. to obscur 
their pertinence to reality as to illuminate, Jhe usage `f buffer, 
Vevelima: smoothing, core teehpologyr, cutput, arı rem za tionel 

are examples of abstractions that have contributcd to : i te + Ms 
Eea hips vith scenarios experienced in this Writing. -uen te ve 
so sweeping and vague that they lose their utility in «3 Mine t: 
achieve an "umbrella" which seeks to capture the specir and Of ter unigue 
attributes of, various instrumental organizations. Is it vot still afother 


means of explaining away the behavior of organizations i:n temz of a now 


and isolable "closed-system" framework? 


limits in the extent that such categories can embrace a farily of col- 


lectivities exhibiting congruous attri tutes. 





8 
James D. Thompson, Organizations in Action, pp. vii and viil. 





APPENDIY 


ARMY BUDGET FOR Tdi ALL-VOLUNILER FOMC 
(in $ millions) 


Category iss) “Ms 1975 Weeal Year 1974 
Enac ted Legislation s1079.8 $167.2 
Basic Pay and Allowances 510233 $1022.3 
Bonuses (Combat Arms) 38.3 54.0 
Scholarships 15.8 28.0 

ROTC (and Subsistence) (10.0) (10.1) 

Health Profession (6.8) (17.9) 
Special Pay (Optometrists) 3 .3 
Recruiter Out-of-Focket Expenses ae) dub 
Administrative Programs 106.2 175.2 

Recruiting (Active) 31.4 43.1 
Advertising (Active) 19.2 22.6 
Recruiting & Advertising (Reserve) 1198 20.0 
Travel Entitlements O 1522 
Education Prograns C 5.0 
Special AVF Initiatives* ded 67.3 

TOTAL 51186,0 $1780.3 


*Includes funds for civilianization of KP, ant certain other non-rission 
tasks, improvements to commissaries and other post facilities, recrea- 
tional equipment, on-post transportation services, and expanded medical 
services. 


Source: Fact sheet dated January 1974 (a "ouasi-official" document) 
as backup material for: "Report to the serete armed Services 
P F 
Committee" by the Secretary of Lefense as required ty Report 


No. 93-385, 
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